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A CHAPTER tn tus BOOK or KINGS, 


Not contained in the Biblia Sacra, or foretold in Revelations» 





[This momentous manuscript was discovered among the voluminous papers 
found at Vienna, after the flight of a certain Conyress, which was assembled 
to give peace and security to the world, but which by its own vacillation, 
ainbitiun, and thirst of territorial accession, was obliged to arm for its own 
defence. } 

CHAP. I. ) 

1. Anp it came to pass, that the Great Beast, having 
seven heads, ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, 
and upon his heads Blasphemy, was sorely cast down. 

2. Now the spirit of tribulation was come upon him, 
and he was sorely smited by the kings of the earth, and 
he was cast into the sea: 

3, And in the midst of the sea there stood a rock, 
called Elba, even unto these days,- and the Great Beast 
rose out of the sea, and he made the rock the shadow 
of his former empire, 

4, But of his heads they were smitten off, save one 
alone; and of his horns and crowns they were in the 
hands of the kings. 

5. Then there were great rejoicings among the people ; 
and they said, the Great Beast is fallen, and we are free. 

6. Vhen the kings were called great kings; and one 
was called Alexander the magnanimous; another Fre- 
deric the great; and another [’rancis the just. 

7. And the people waxed into idolatry in their names, 
aud raised arches and pillars, and monuments to their 
glory. 

8. But there were certain wise men among the people 
who had rebuked them—saying, “‘ ye worship the im- 
pure, the Great Beast is at Elba; but these are but lesser 
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324 A chapter in the book of Kings. 


beasts, afnéd with his heads, and bis crownsg,.and his 
horns, and they will do even a8 the Great. Beaat did be. 
fore. them. , 

9. And the people scoffed their sayings, and wor. 
shipped as before. 

10. And lo! there was a great prince, a powerful and 
puissant prince, a polished and a wise prince; and in 
his great wisdom he did put away his wife, saying foul 
things of her ; 

11. And he did other wise things—he gave great din 
ners, and served up his salt in golden panniers, borne by 
golden jack-asses; and he had rivers with fish, and foun- 
tains upon his tables; and he was called George the 
luxurious. 

12. And he did other wise things, he erected pagodas 
and whirligig temples in honor of Peace, and did build 
ships for a sea-fight upon the river Serpentine, where 
bittle boys were used to wash their feet. 

13. And he did use up all the gunpowder in beautiful 
fire-works, whereat the people were delighted, and this 
he did, saying, the Great Beast 1s fallen, and we will res 
joice. 

14. And he did other wise things—he invited the 
great kings to come over, and witness the wealth of his 
people; and they did come, and were entertained, and 
when they did return they were exceedingly jealous, 

15. And they did say, how is it that this George is s@ 
rich P 

16. Now all these things did this wise prince, and.bis 
people delighted in him. 

17. And he was surrounded by flatterers who were 
men evilly given, and they called him what he was not 

18. And they addressed him, saying, Oh, Magnificent 
Prince! Oh thou just ruler! Thou lovely Adonis, thou 
exciter of desire, thou quintessence of politeness, thou 
rudder of our affections, thou anchor of our hope. 

19. And the wise men said, pshaw ! pshaw | pshawd 

20. ¢ Now the vanity of the triumphs of the great 
kings was passing away. 








A cliipter th the book OK hies. » a 
21. And the Great Beast reigned at Elba stibrh of fils 
horns and erowns. aV5 6 | ae 
22. And the great kings who had possessed themsélees. 
of the horns and crowns of the Beast, assembled tovetlier 
at Vienna, in order, as they said, to legally poss>ss them. 
selves uf the same, and make equal division of them 
among each other. , | 
23. And the mighty ruler; George, suid ‘unto the eteat 
kings, now are ye poor, and cannot ye make those feasts 
and festivals which are the delight of my heart. 

24. Then answered they, yea, verily, we are poor.. 

25. And George said,—* It is meet in my eyes that 
ye make great feasts, that ye invite illustrious dames to 
mingle in your councils, that ye toy with them, and 
spend your time in revelry, and my coffers shall supply 
you with an abundance of the precious metals in order 
to the same.” 

26. And the great kings devoutly “answered and said, 
‘so mote it be.” 

27. ‘Then there were great rejoicings, and billings, and 
cooings at Vienna, the capital of one of the great kings, 
aud numbers were invited to participate in these joyous 
deliberations of the confederacy, called the great con- 
gress. 

98, And the rulers forgot the Great Beast, and thought 
of nothing but of dividing his horus, and his crowns, and 
of feasting, and of revelry. 

29. | Now while these things were passing at Vienna, 

great roarings of the Beast were heard at Elba, and the 
rulers heeded them not; 
* 30. For like certain wise men in older times, even the 
wise met: of Gotham, who had raked a pond for a moon, 
and erected a fence to hedge in a cuckoo, even so had 
these wise kings and counsellors guarded against ‘the 
escape of the Beast, aud he roared, and they heeded bit 
not. 

8t. Now the Beast/spake aloud to the kings, saying— 
“ve evil men, ye have promised largely; but wherein 
lave ye fulfilled your covenants with the people. Ye have 
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346 Political apostucy. 


been tempted by my horns and crowns, and’ the tempter 
hath triumphed. . 

32) Yea, verily, T say, nor have ye kept your covenant 
even with me, for ye promised mea largess for my crowns, 
and none have I received. 

33. Then the great kings laughed among themselves, 
thinking how they had deceived the Beast, and the Beast 
roared more hideously, and the ‘horns and crowns yearn. 
ed towards‘the Beast, and treason went and whispered 
the Beast, and bade him arise, and depart the solitary 
isle. 

*-34. And he did arise, and did depart the isle, and all 
men wondered, and treachery and revolt flocked to his 
standard, and he become exceeding strong. 

35. And there were certain men which likened. the 
Great Beast to Phoenix, and they did represent him 
accordingly. 

30. Now the bubble was burst, which promised peace 
to the people, for the rulers, yea, even the great kings, 
were determined to keep the horns and crowns of the 
Beast. 

37. And the deceiver was deceived. 

38. But lo, the kings said, they would hunt the Beast 
from the face of the earth, that nothing of him should 
remain. 

= And they armed accordingly. 

. But of that which they did, it remains te’ be spo- 
me awe the chapter will open accordingly, and h AppY 
may he be who shall live to say Amen. 
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POLITICAL APOS' saerigione , 

Mr. Enit OR, a 
Tue eulogies lately passed‘on the virtuous Prince of 
Benevento, the amiable Talleyrand, ex-bishop of Autua, 
in that respectable assembly held in the chapel of St 
phen’s, seems to’ [rave excited’ no’ ordinary degree’ 
ef surprize among the dissentient members of that 
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honourable, body, , those. gentlemen who rank themselyes 
on the seats of Opposition, who delight In torturing the 
administrators of public. ajlairs, of scrutinizing their.con- 
duct with a censor’s eye, and stripping them of their 
peacock’s plumes ; these men affect surprize and indige 
nation at the changes of political opinion, which. of 
course fluctuate with circumstances, aud which changes 
furnish us with fresh proofs of the consummate policy of 
our great men at the helm), of their virtuous adherence to 
the great cause which has costso many millions, so much 
blood, and which now promises us the entail upon our 
posterity of the patriotic tax which all meu admire, that 
upon property and income, an entail without wodilicas 
tion, with ali its host of tax-gatherers, its Jiberal aud 
enlightened assessors and commisaioners, aud all its ine 
quisitorial :powers. ‘Their pobtical apostacy, as it is 
ealled, is an indisputable proof of their flexible inflexi, 
bility—inflexible as to the purpose, but perfectly flexible 
as to the meaning. 'Talleyrand has changed sides; a 
veteran of the French revolution ; a chief agent to allthe 
changes which have taken place in that distracted coun- 
try for a period of five and twenty years; a chief parti- 
cipator in all the plunder which those violent changes 
afforded to the grasp of rapacity, be now seeks security 
for the past, and finds that security in the haven of the 
Bourbons. It will be the policy of the Bourbons to give 
him shelter, and equally that of the British government 
to Ico over what be was, and oly consider him as he 
js—the enemy of Buonaparte from interest. Let. us_ua. 
longer make it his interest to be his friead! 

Talleyrand is no longer the avowed enemy of the allied 
cause; and his gpostacy, as the weak and ignorant may 
term it, dispenses an unction on his sins, and even blots 
them from memory. It has been remarked that if, “Fal- 
leyrand was capable of reform, and his reform is adumitte& 
by Lord Castlereagh and his coadjutors,, why may.not, 
bume peasonable hopes be entertaincd of the reform of 
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Buonaparfe>-H isa quéstionedsily answered answered 
by sound policy, and the discretion of the courtly system 
which thawdefs: its: anathemas againstian open foe, -but 
offersincense at theshrine of hollow and insecure friend. 
ship and alliances! Let us review the policy of our mi. 
nisters during the late’ wars, in the different reviews of 
the condact of our brave and‘ magnanimous allies? ‘At 
One time the Emperor of Austria was great, powerful, 
and virtuous; then weak, imbecile, and vacillating—the 
King of Prussia, the heroic I'rederic; then at raitor to the 
great cause, a deserter, a coward, and a plunderer—every 
thing was to be hoped from the Emperor Alexander 
previous to the treaty of ‘Tilsit, when suddenly he sunk 
to efleminacy, the minion of a French woman, the slave 


and flatterer of the tyrant and usurper Buonaparte—Ber- 


nadotte was a murderer, he assassinated the Crown Prinee 


of Sweden. But no sooner is the grand alliance formed 


than the Mmperor of Austria is wise—the King of Prussia 
patriotic—the Emperor Alexander magnanimous—Ber 
nadotte virtuous—and even poor Murat, {fora time the 
pest of the Buonapartean squad) a just and honorable 
man, But, Sir, if lL remember rightly, Buonaparte bin- 
self was not always a murderer and an assassin—during 
the short peace of Amiens, he himself was virtuous, and 
Peltier was prosecuted in London for a libel in saying 
otherwise—nay, found guilty!!! of this: abomimabhle 
vice. JT trust and hope that 1 have now. aniply: proved, 
what the minions of Opposition term apostacy to Hé nb- 
thing more than sound and genuine policy which instinct 
pornis Out to the drowning iIngriner in the flouting titfi- 
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Book-heeping. Borrowing from a friend’s: Wihrarys: ioinhy 

Bo-peep. A game played by two persons, and, regulnly 
ligensed under the marriage-act. ‘. 

Borrow. Keeping what is lent to you. we ie 

Vagabord. A Scotchman out of his own countrys 

Pauper. A Scotchman at home, 

Parasite. A Scotchman every where. 

Bottom. A fundamental substance. 

Brass. An Irishman; sometimes used to signify a sort of 
metal, which is also exported i in-large quantities from Ireland. 

To Bray. To speak like an didernian: 

Breeches. A garment worn by men, and ambitiously eo 
veted by the other sex. 

Bribe. Dirty wages fora dirty job, generally given by @ 
rich knave to an indigent one. 

Budget. A ministerial cauldron, in which the wealth of a 
people is transmuted iftto soldiers, sailors, pimps, princes, 
pensioners, and place-men. 

Cane. A powerful medicine, given to two-legged puppies, 
to cure diseases of the tongue. 

Cant. Asermon, an apology, or a promise. It is also 
found in sick chambers, prisons, and both houses of parlia- 
ment. It is synonymous with sorrow for the afflictions of ano- 
ther, and with joy for his prosperity. It is, in fact, a mask 
Hiiversally worn, except by footpads, highwaymen, poli¢e 
officers, and bailiffs. 

Cards. The instruments of folly, fraud, and idleness. Foals 
shuffle away their money with them, and knayes win it; the 
Agdglent use them to murder the, greatest thief that ever ex- 
isted——Time. 

Chambermaid.. An utensil kept at large inns for the use ‘of 
travellers, (See Fielding’s Joseph Audrews, book i. c hap. 18.) 

Chiurfty.” Ab ostentatious disbursement of alms; sometimes 
employed, like fuller’s earth, to scour out deep stains from a 
guilty soul; and at others, employed for our own benefit. 

Child. A long witness of a short pleasure. 

Child-Lirth. A landlord’s bill, which often makes us pay 
dearly for a merry night. 
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- Clack. A woman's tongue, 

Clapper. . (See Cluck.) 

To Claw. A \ove-scene between two cats; sometimes per. 
formed by a husband and wife. 

_ Comedy. In modera language signifies an antidets to mirth, 
Any lecture upon topics not calculated to excite laughter. A 
composition which carefully excludes wit, humor, and gaiety, 

‘Competency. An indefinite quantity, which no man owns 

that he’ possesses. 

© Compliment. A disguised lie, uttered chiefly by those who 
expect one in, return, 

> Incomprehensible... A speech by Lord Castlereagh; getie 
rally used to signify any thing that is elaborately perplexed, in 
the way of explanation for the sake of rendering it more clear, 

Concubine. An article of domestic use, which is always had 

upon hire, in the first instance, though sometimes it is after- 
wards purchased for constant and ready conveniéhce, 

Concupiscence. An anxious desire, in either sex, to fulfil the 
ends of our creation, by transferring upon our posterity the debt 
we owe to our own parents, 

Conscience. A spongy kind of substance, endued with great 
"powers of absorption, contraction, aud dilatation. As an absot- 
‘bent, it will sometimes suck up the blackest spots, so that 
eétarcelya) stain can be perceived ; and with regard to its fa- 
neulty of ,contracting and dilating, it will stretch out to any 
length, when wanted, and shrink up to vothing, when touched, 

Consistency, The regular practice of what suits our own 
interest. J itt 

Consolation, Alleviating the affliction of another, by perpe- 
tually reminding him of the cause of it. 

Constitutional. Grumbling and growling, '‘as be cdave pre- 
scribed. Jt also means any thing, which is notidone by the 's- 
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PRISONERS or W AR. a 
‘Sur, vive 

: Taz bold and manly manner in which *you haved: 
vocated the cause of the returned “British ‘prisonersof 


war, 80 shamefully neglected by their own government 











































has greatly excited my admiration, | and convinces. me, 


that free and dispassionate enquiry, . will, ever | find a ‘place 


i your miscellany. od:shall not. occupy, your pages with 
empty declamation, or any) kind of: extraneous matter; 
put ‘nierely wish, through -your-medium, to submit. the 
following question, bottomed on plain matter, of fact, 
to candid and unprejudiced discussion... dn 
It is well known, that’ for a nuinber ‘of years,.during 
the late, war, the baiance of exchange was most.woe- 
fully against us. The loss incurred by officers of the 
army and navy, in drawing their quarterly bills upen 
the British.government for their pay, was, onan average, 
not less-than aue-third of the actual amount of the sums 
respectively due,,tothem, I lave even known tlie ex- 
éhange so low,.that,. sometimes, they. did not receive 
thirteen shillings forthe pound sterling. The British 
government, taking into consideration, the great loss suse 
tained by ‘the unfortunate prisoners of war, through this 
unfavourable course of the exchange, have very liberally 
directed that the difference of the exchange, should, be 
made good to all officers, belonging to the land service 
A precise form of the manner in’ which the statement,of 
the said loss is to be drawh up, and submitted: to the 
cognizance of the competent board, has likewise been 
officially published, a copy of which [saw the other day 
in the Military Register. But no provision has been 
made.on the same principle, for the relief of officers of 
the navy, who have,suffered equal loss in “dfawitig on 
‘government for their pay, from the unfavourable course 
of the exchange... ' prt gee 
Under these circumstances, 1 wish to ask, “Mr. Editor, 
upon what' plea of policy, or of justice, ‘this invidious 
distinetion-between.the land service and that of ‘the 
sea is founded ?.. Far be it from me to seek to depre- 
ciate the claims of any particular’bddy of men, or to 
‘Niew owith, envy, the spoils and laurels so-profusely 
. capes a the eallany eli Who ‘fought: ufider the 
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orders of a Wellington, a Moore, a Lynedoch, of a Hill, 
But surely I may be permitted to-ask, whether the navy 
has been behind-band with, the army, in asserting the 
rights of their country, and fighting its battles? Have 
the fleets of Great Britain not contributed their share 
towards the triumph of the nation, and the overthrow 
of the enemy? Why, then, this distinction? . Has the 
Admiralty-not the same right to indemnify the officers 
of the navy, as tlhe War-Office to make good the loss of 
the officers belonging to the land-service? Is it thena 
want of power or authority on the part of the Board of 
Admiralty; or is it culpable remissness, egotism, and 
neglect, -which cause the claims of the officers of his 
majesty’s navy to be so shamefully overlooked and aban- 














doned ? | Iam, &e, 
New-Hummums, April 7th, 1815. Navuricus, 
a 
O% WOMAN AND THE DEVIL ; 
| oR, 
Advice to one who had @ Termagant.—Writien by a great 
Law Lord, 


Woman kind more joy discovers 
Making fools, than keeping lovers. RocwesteR, 





THE man accursed with a wife 
That’s given much to jangling, 
Must oft submit, to soothe his life, 
Or else be always wrangling. 


For wives—though doctors do affirm | 
They’re cold of constitution,— 
Whenever vex’d are very warm, 
In tongue, and resolution. 


Patience is better far than force ;— 
For when the grey mare's bent 

To shew she is the better horse, 

Tis vain t’oppose th” intent, 
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What, though an angry fool shoyld fight, : 
~ To conquer, or fatigue her; °° 0 "© 
All he can do’s like » ashing white 
The Ethiopian neger. raey dite 


ef 


Therefore, approve whate’er she says, 
Commend, but never blame her: 
He’s wise that gives a scold her ways, 

For the D L cannot tame her! | BW 
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WASTE-PAPER PETITIONS, 
Sir, 

THanks to the industry of the literati, and the sten- 
torian lungs of those senators; who display their oratos 
rical abilities for four and five hour periods, I am abun- 
dantly supplied with waste-paper;>I can furnish you 
with whole reams of Whitbread’s Compound, and Castle- 
reagh’s harmless Acid, George Rose’s Jesuitical Tincture, 
and Nicholas Vansittart’s Dutch Drops, whith°trickle on 
the pulse of the brave with stupifying effect : a direct 
purgative of every thing rational, producing phlegm and 
imbecility. I have a small sample of parliamentary 
wit, or rather a parliamentary edition of Joe Miller, and 
about a waggon load of patriotic oratory, whigh, by de- 
coction, would not produce one drachm of sincerity; a 
ream or two of opposition questions, on the staté of our 
alliances, without answers; and a bundle ‘of ‘Burdett’s 
ammunition stores, loud in report, but harmless in effect. 

Well, Sir, I am abundantly supplied in these things, 
and by the bye, very serviceable matters they "ate to me 
in the way of trade; but I haye "been much syrprized 
that none of the waste-paper petitions, which have been 
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presented to parliament,’ have ever fallenin my way; T 
have been puzzled excéedingly to find out what bas be- 
come of them, and to what uses they have been applied, 
particularly since the numerous volumes which have 
been presentéd in opposition to the corn-bill.. They 
were received, we know, in the same mavner as one 
of your readers would accept a lottery hand-bill while 
passing down Cheapside; bat surely not to be ap- 
plied to the same purposes ?’ Oh,’ no, I never-can believe 
that our dignified, illustrious, stedfast, honest, legislative 
assembly! would ever receive the petitions of: its consti+ 
tuents to apply them to such common purposes! Im- 
possible! I banished the idea immediately it was enter; 
tained. Isaw at once the impropriety, not to say the 
illiberality, of the suggestion, and Ispurned it. Yet itis 
very strange—very—I am still perplexed ; and 1 am con- 
vinced, that if one of your learned correspondents would 
‘solve the question, that te would petform an acceptable 
service to many of your readers, as well as relieve my 
mind from many unfavorable impressions. 
Yours, &e. A CHEESEMONGER» | 
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Curious Discovery of a Black Letter Volume, 
Printed by Caxton or, Wynkin de Worde.., 4s 





Mr. Entror, 
Arracuep to the principles of .your patriotic, mage- 
zine, alike to the interests.of literature, aud. the, musty 
remains of genius, which bas Jain buried for centuries. ip 
the bowels of a worm-eaten and, cankered trunk, or been 
tossed about inthe okbdumber rooms of. our ancestors 
‘Without ceremony,: and with sacrilegious, impiety, 1 beg 
Jéave to Communicate to.you! a) most important discoyety 
Phave recently made, of a truly delicious volume--a book, 
Sir," fike @ hone y-comb, ith: worm-holys;, but, Like the 
jurisprudence of Solon for profundity, Seneca for morals, 
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Cicard’for Gloquence} and Juvenal, for. satire, . In short, 
Sif, ‘the’volume> is: ino. less..than, the renarkable Life, 
History, and Adventures, Voyages, 'I' ravels, aud I X.. 
éf # profound Philosopher, Senator,, Politician, and Am- 
bassador, y’cleped. ** Mye, Lordde Castelleraye, a learn- 
édde Nobellemanne,” who. to ase the words containe 
in the title-page, *‘* didde.andde perrformedde manie 
andde diverr serviccess forre hisse countrie, whoe wasse 
tlice chammepienne offe thee ministerie, whoe coulddé 
talkke morre bye three hourres thaune anye manne offe 
hisse timmes, andde, whoe whenne hee couldde notte 
connevinnce couldde connefusse; whoe alsoe wasse unne- 
qualledde inne dippelomacie, and whoe, afterre spen- 
deingge sixe monthes inne debaitte atte a certainne Cons 
gresse, inne supporte offe thee honourre andde inte- 
gretie offe lisse countrie, didde leayve offe exactlie 
wherre hee beganne, andde didde returne homme toe 
thee confusionne offe thosse whoe didde reporte evillie 
offe himme, andde saye thatte hee didde commpromisse 
andde quibbell, andde doe manie unjustte thingges ; thatte 
hee barreterdile awaye thee righttes offe cerretainne free 
peopple, andde didde furrtherrmorre selle themme andde 
theirre countrie, tikke untoe a colonie offe-slavves, withe 
ittes slavves perr heade, thusse renderreingge themme, 
thee free bornne menne, intoe the conditionne offe cattel 
thatte arre marketteable; andde thatte thisse hee didde 
witthe thee peopple offe-thosse disstante countrise, 
calledde, inne thee bookkes offe geographie, Norwaye, 
‘Belgiumme,and Saxannie, notte forregettingge a certainne 
couintrié Lallédde Potanidde.’—So» far: the elaborate title- 
‘page’ OF this’ precious volume, which serves as a com, 
Pléte’ index to its contents. 

“Tam ‘at'aloss, however, ‘to ascertain the period of sine 
‘when this learned ‘nobleman lived, for I, read nothing of 
hith’ in Htimie’s! excellent history ;.and, time, dust, and 
‘the ‘worms'Have united to destroy. that:partiof the, title 
Page which emit pd eh era. 3 a thacbiblienes nist 
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356 Amprovemenis in Pall-mall: 


irhe Selights in in brushing off the cobwebs, and thé tas Of 
time, and, who is so expert. in deciphering ‘the upintelfi: 
gible, will.collect its date from the facts which’ it seté 
forth. 1 leave it to one, or the whole of that profound 
body, of learned professors and commentators, first, t6 
fix its date, and then to furnish us with a copious stfing 
of votes to illustrate its beauties. The volume ‘itséff 
aliords some clue to a date by its frequent mention of 
* the Regency ;” but whether this refers to the regeny 
dur ing the minority of Henry the Sixth, when the Duke 
of Bedford swayed the sovereign power, or that which 
controuled the affairs of the nation during the first years 
of Edward the Sixth, Iam at a loss to determine. How- 


ever, I am inclined to fix its date at the first of those 


periods, and am strongly prepossessed in favor. of this 
opinion by its continued reference to French wars, which 
so severely prevailed in those times. But, Sir, allow mé 
to say, I stand pledged to nothing but the great anti 
guity of the volume, and the following facts of its dis 
covery. bd 
In consequence of the great improvements proposed to 
take place in the neighbourhood of Pall-mall, by the 
building of a new street, to be called the Regency-street, 
I was under the necessity of quitting my old residenice, 
Where I had lived man and boy for five and fifty yeats, 
in order that the foundation of my humble ‘divelling 
should be made to beara more portly pile of buildiny, 
oe more convenient to princely taste, and the grandear 
of the present splendid era, when we are réevelting it ‘the 
luxury of plenty and national happiness ? ‘The times! “dé 
manded that the lowly’ tenement of’ the industrious 
tradesman should give way to the stately premises of ilie 
‘gentleinan shopkeeper, who figures away his season, rike 
the ephemera of a summer, and winters in the Gazettt. 
‘The times demanded this, ‘an act Of dur “enlightened ee 
liament had ,oraana it, and it was not for ine £6 reais 
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residence at Old Brompton, in the identical dwelling of 
that inveterate regicide, Oliver Cromwell chance willed 
it so. 1 made no inquiries at ‘the titie, aud’ digcoweted 
my error when too late—after dreaming of axcs, blocks} 
and guillotines. 1 Nol haunted nie’ in every Mabey! t 
frequently passed to and {ro through those doors, which 
fiad been throwr open at his presence, but God forbid 
that I should ever tread in his steps. However, to maké 
short of my story, I have found in the cracks of this old 
regicidal dwelling, several relics of antiquity of great va- 
lue; and in an old lumber-1oom, which it appears had 
not been examined or entered into for near a century, 
knee-deep in dust and the crumbling relics of protectoral 
dignity, laden with the mouldering vestiges of early times, 
I discovered a trunk, the nails and lining of which were 
perished, but which contained the valuable volume to 
which I have alluded, and of which I propose to furnish 
you with some few extracts. | 

I know there are many persons, Sir, sceptical in every 
thing they do not wish fo believe, who will pronounce this 
volume spurious, a forgery, an imposture upon the cre- 
dulous; but I defy their most vigilant research : it is open 
totheir inspection; let them examine it ; let them analize 
it ; the spirit of truth will rise uppermost, and defeat all 
the sophistry of disbelievers. 

Such menas those who phalanxed their opinions against 
the authenticity of Ossian, who pronounced the disco- 
Yeries of a Chatterton tobe forgeries, and the more volu- 
minous ‘manuscripts of ourimmortal bard, Shakspeare, 
to be the weak creation of modern talent—are beneath my 
notice. They, may rave, and no doubt they, will, but 
they shiatl never excite my anger. The mere locusts of 
the critical | press ;_ they devour eyery thing, and, blast 
with: a | breath- whatever they. have not the ingenuity | to 
conceive, or the understanding to comprehend... .L say 


nothing of such men, “Yours, Meio fed tamed 
eninw. anen ities aratiaei » Hanan BLACKLETERR, : 
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A brief Retiew of, and Extracts from, the learned, Black-letter 
Volume, entitled Mye Lordde Castelleraye, §c. § c. : 

Tne first four pages’ of this excellent volume enter 
Into the genealogy of its hero, and trace the family tree 
from its first gratt; through all. the various stages of its 
transplantation, down to the birth of the most noble 
fordde!” ‘fhe second and third chapters narrate. his 
school-boy tricks; and the fourth introduces us. to his 
college acquaintance, and “ hisse marvellousse oratoricalle 
powerres, which displayedde themmselves atte an carlie 
age.” Itis singular that in no part of the volume is his 
country named ; we are wholly in the dark as to whether 
he was an Englishman, a Scotchman,.or an Irishman: 
a few blunders in his early life induce us to believe him 
an Irishman :—but why not say so ?--Surely he could not 
be ashamed of his country ; and assuredly bis country 
could not be ashamed of him! This is a point we readj- 
ly leave the learned to discuss: that one or other was the 
cause, we have no doubt; and his lordship would not be 
the first instance of a courtier discarded by an uugraleful 
country. ‘The fifth chapter introduces him commencing 
his political career, and now the genuine light of sound 
policy begins to dawn upon us. It is necessary to re- 
mark, however. as an interpretation to the volume, which 
introduces his lordship as a senator, but not of the Ing- 
lish house of parliament, that in earlier times each 
dependeney, or province of England, situate Within, and 
forming part of what is now termed the British Isles, had 
its own representative assembly or House of Legislation; 
and whatever measure relating to these provinees, had 
passed the English house, was obliged of necessity, to 
become the subject of discussion in the senate of the 
province, and be carried’ by a majority of that house. be- 
fore it could be effective. His lordship was, a member of 
one of those provincial senates ; and commenced his, ¢a- 
reer, as is usual, with the disciples of the loaves and fishes, 
by professing patriotism, by, seemingly yielding to cugar 
errors, and declaiming against the measures of the state. 
“ He wasse powerrelulle inne debaite bye thee number 
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of hisse wordes, ‘andde toe essetimate theirre qualitie.bye 


theirre quantitie wouldde bee toe pronounce hinme thee » 


greatteste oratorre off hisse orre aney otherre timmes,” He 
would’ talk, 

‘Ye Gods, how he would talk,’ — 

(This excellent quality, to judge by the following pas 

ragraph, introduces him to the notice of ministers, We 

may presume that he was entertained at a few cabinet 

dinners, for lis principles suddenly derived a new turn, 


which was shortly. rewarded by a seat on the ministerial . 


bench. | 

“Itte howeverre appearedde meette inne thee eyesse 
offe thee governmente, thatte thee provincialle parlias 
mentes shouldde existe no longerre ; andde hisse excel- 
lente lorddeship saw itte meette alsoe, andde with\e hisse 
usualle eloquennce andde dexeterrousse versatilictie; he 


turnedde roundde fromme thee vulgarre peopple, andde, 


didde saye thee governmente iss -righte, theirre wordde 
iss lawe, andde thee lawe mustte be obeyedde: andde Jo, 
thee provincialle senattes werre forrever dissolvedde. 
Thenne neverre wasse greaterre wailingges offe thee peop- 
ple; andde theyearmedde themmselves withe longe pikes 
andde sworddes; butte theye werre putte downe, and 
manie thousandes didde losse theirre lives.” 

Among the prejudiced, a doubt would here arise upon 
the integrity of his lordship, whether he truly discharged 
the duties of a senator, and was faithful to his country, 
or betrayed his trust, and bartered away the privileges of 
free men. ‘Such opinions, we have no doubt, were enter- 
tained at the timé by vulgar error, but they were wholly 
discountenanced by the more rational; by those men, 
who, hanging upon the sleeve of government, very, wisely 
disregarded their sayings, and kicked at the hungry tribe 
crowding about its tail. We know that even in our 
times, the latter class well say’ any thing, . Witness, the 
corn bill, that wise and salutary measure, for keeping 


down the price of bread, bya perfect paradox of reasou-- 


ing, that of presuming’ cheapness) by increasing th 
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340 Political weatheréocks. 


scarcity, and ‘raising the standard. Led‘ on by hard. 
moutied leaders, fanatical patriots, who see no virtue in 
any set of men but what are of their own stamp and cha- 
racter, in any measures but what are of their own fram- 
ings, they declaim against every thing: in short, we are 
furnished with too many proofs to believe for.a moment 
that the people are capable of judging right from wrong, 
or that the, administration of public affairs is ever coms. 
mitted, but:to men wise, vigorous, and efficient, pro- 
found, deliberative, and comprehensive, | 
_“* Andde nowe thatte thee provincialle parliementes, 
werre dissolvedde, whichhe wasse a verie wisse measurre 
indeedde, forre itte lessenedde thee labovrres offe thee 
governnementte—a yea nowe concludedde alle theirre 
workkes, audde thee greatte richesse offe thee treasurie 
boughte soe manie yeas, thatte itte wasse offe noe usse toe 
Saye vaye. Hisse profoundde, deliberativve, ande elo- 
quentte Lorddeshippe wasse inne thee natvrre offe. 
thingges trannsplantedde toe thee greatte assemblic.offe 
thee natione, wherre thee pliancie andde evennesse offe 
hisse temperre, togetherre withhe hisse wonderfulle elo- 
quennce andde flexible naturre broughte himme intoe 
notte; asse a patriotte hee becamme literallie defuncte, 
: butasse a friendde andde a favouritte offe thee prinisterres 
hee wasse calledde intoe newe liffe; hee advocatedde alle 
hisse measurres, wasse industriousse andde indeffatigabla 
) inne hisse honneste exertionnes, andde finallie, hee be- 
ef camme onne offe thee chosenne offe thee gouvernmente, 














Never was a higher character of a British senator 
couched in humbler terms thamis to be found in, the 
above extrac.; never a more infallible law laid down for 

: regular arrival at place, pension, and honors,, than, the 
: rule this Right Hon, Lord appears to have laid down 

my | Uniike our modern sbuttlecocks, his lordship. boldly ap- 
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proached the weathercock of St. Stephen’s, and learnt, 
by close inspection, the particular points and quarters 1p 
which it was to. be agitated—he suited .his conscience 
accordingly, and became eminently successful, 

( To be continued.) 
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Srr, 

Berne a great lover of sensibility, and naturally dis. ' 
posed to view every object with sentinrental feelings, you'' 
may suppose that I very often derive, from the events of 
life; a peculiar gratification where others find none.’ But’ 
it simetimes happens, also, that from my eageruéss to 
SYMPATIINISE With every thing [ see or liear, I meet with’ 
disappointments of a very vexing description, and which, 
if 1 did not possess a strong inclination always to hope 
for the best, would determine me to abandon the sweet 
delusion for ever. | | 

For instance, it was but the other evening, as I was 


=“? 


returning home from comforting a young widow who 


had just buried an old husband, I stumbled upon anad- 
venture of this description. ‘The moon was at her full,’ 
auda tranquil, serene, and heavenly calm seemed to per+ 
vade all nature, It was just such a scene as accorded 
with the genuine throbs of sensibility; and I was upon 
the Jook-out fora few of them. My fortune, as I thought, 
was prosperous, for just as I entered a field which lay 
between the road and my own house, I beheld, at a dis- 
tance, a tall and graceful figure clad in white, whicti 
moved along in pensive slowness, and seemed to be ab- 
sorbed in meditation. I paused, and strove, by the moon’s 
rays to ascertain more distinctly, if possible, what it 
might be. “While I was thus anxiously gazing, and had 
discovered that it was a female, Isaw a man, of athletic 
stature, issue from an adjoining clump of trees. He aps 
proached the female, and seemingly entered into diss 
course with ‘her; when he again retired, and'{ plainly 
perceived the female put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
Ab! how rapidly the thought glanced across my mind, 
that this, perhaps, was some hapless couple, whose heaits 
were linked in love, but wliese cruel destiny forbad their 
uhion. Perhaps he had just then taken a long, a last 
farewell, and ‘his mistress, disconsolate and despairing, 
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342 Sweet fragrance scents the gale, 


was wiping away those precious: drops of sympathy 
which so hard a fate had wrung from her; or, ptrhaps, 
in some heroic fit of love, they had determined, that as 
they could not live together, they would at least die to- 
gether, in the ardent hope of consummating their joys 
in, some future and a better world, 

Full of these ideas, and eager, if possible, to afford 
comfort, in a case of such interesting distress, I slowly 
approached towards the sppt, anxious to observe some- 
what more, before I ventured to obtrude myself upon 
them. With this intention I first directed my steps to- 
wards the solemn, silent grove, in whose embowering 
shades the hapless youth was concealed. I arrived—but, 
Oh, Heavens! what a sight met my ardent gaze, I be. 
held—how can I tell the tale ?—I beheld, a brewer's 
drayman with his breeches down, calmly sacrificing to 
the goddess Cloacina ; and at the same moment, a hoarse, 
rough voice from the other side called out * Joey, have 
you done?” I dare not pollute my paper with the repli- 
cation which my fancied Adonis made ; but it was such 
a one as would have crushed the strongest sentiment of 
sensibility that ever throbbed in a human bosom, 

[could not afterwards help fancying that the jade, in- 
stead of wiping away those precious drops of sympathy 
which IL had imagined, had taken perhaps the corner of 
herdirty smock to soak up the rheum that distilled from 
her galled eyes, the disgusting consequence of diseased 
intemperance. IL need hardly tell you, that after this dis- 
appointment I hastened home, and retired to bed in no 
very good Lumour; but even in sleep I could not get rid 
of the abominable adventure; and instead of dreaming 
about Arcadian swains, and pastoral nymphs, my imagi- 
nation was haunted with nothing but unsavoury pictures 
of draymen and their drabs, making their votive offerings 
to the odoriferous deity. 

I remain, &c, A. B. 
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PROPOSALS. ror a DIABOLICAL SOCLETY,... 


A mona the various literary speculations of the present 
speculative age, we were astonished that no one publica- 
tion has yet been established avowedly adapted to corrupt, 
deceive, and vitiate the people. Ata period when red 
jigion degenerates into violent and absurd fanaticism : 
when old maids become pregnant ; princes incontinent: 
aud the O'M.’s figure as the dupes of pimps and courte 
zins; When Lord H., aftePa long and hoary careér of 
seduction and adultery, is the favourite visitor of the 
higher circles; when, to defraud the public purse, ‘is at 
once an act of safety and magnanimity, and the virtues of 
a wife are the only objections to her association with her 
liusband ; when fertility of invention in all the depart- 
ments of falsehood is considered as the first qualhfication 
of the senator, the journalist, and the diplomatist—it ex- 
cites surprize that a publication has not yct been esta- 
blished, professedly devoted to the encouragement of 
murder, adultery, seduction, political apostacy, and all 
the other vices that contribute to adorn the present en- 
lightened, philanthropic, and liberal generation. 

But it may be replied tirat the execution of a task like 
this is incomparably more arduous than its first projec- 
‘tion ; that living models of all the vices we have de- 
scribed may be easily found among the classes of society, 
Dut that the task of conducting a periodical paper, in 
which all the constituents of effective immorality shall 
be skilfully and judiciously blended, would be a task 
beyond the, reach of sublunary powers. Yet these are 
difficulties, in our opinion, too trivial to repress the most 
‘timid inhabitant of Grub- street, or the most stupid Herald 
of public opinion, that ever laid his Bate for the credulity 
‘of the public. As a proof that we are ‘not influenced 
solely by the influence of momentary enthusiasm, in favor 
ofa system so congenial to the wishes of the Cobbets, 
the Floustons, the Paines, and the Godwins, we will ven- 
ture to affirm that a code exhibiting in perfection the 
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dis Obsequiousness of Mr. Daniel Sinart. 


utter abandonment of religion, virtue, decency, and mo- 
rality, aud enforcing the opposite vices. which most im: 
mediately affect the happiness of human existence, and 
the political character of nations, may be deduced from 
a careful conparisou of the practice and language of our 
public journals, compared with the most important and 
simplest precepts of Jewish and Christian dispensation, 
—* Thou shalt have no other gods but me,” is the first 
injuuction of the commandments: and how ably and skil. 
fully the precept is evaded, and openly opposed, in every 
daily and weekly vehicle of intelligence, may be cons 
cluded from the slightest examination of their pages, 
There is no falsehood that will not be told, no perversion 
of language that will not be emploved, no statement that 
will not be made, by more than a dozen editors of news- 
papers and magazines, to testify their devotion to the 
sods of their idolatry. In the avowed opinion of the 
Tunes, the Marquis of Wellesley is brave, wise, benevo- 
lent, and omnipotent. Llis rapcs, whether in the privacy 
of Jupiter’s visit to Danae, when accompanied by a golden 
snower; or open, like the theft of Jason, are regarded by 
the fortunate possessors of the golden fleece, or the fore 
tunate passengers through the golden diffusion, as deci- 
sive prools of his divinity, and of his capacity to hurl the 
thunderbolts of war. 

[u the enlightened opinion of the contributors to the 
Sun, the Courier, and the Pilot, Mr. Pitt was a heaven- 
born minister, the Prince Regent is a beauteous and 
heavenly Adonis, and every individual who possesses 
access to the palace, or holds a situation in the ‘Treasury, 
ds the object of awful and enthusiastic reverence, Like 
the. priests, indeed, of other idols, they expect to receive 
the price of their devotions from the donations of the 
deity himself, or from the pious philanthropy of their 
fanatical, cougregations. The diving of the pious and 
devoted enthusiast, Mr. Daniel Stuart, in return for the 
ordonances, observances, and exhortations to which he 
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was converted by the infhuetice of al powerful Plutus) tis 
credibly reported ‘to auountito' no less a sum than twenty 
thousand poundsa year, a revenue winch evelpthe Bishop 
of Durham might not despise, and which, ‘estimatiig 
the claims upon the benevolence, the piety, and the coir 
nection ‘of that worthy prelate, far exceeds: the: emobw 
ments of the wealthiest dignitary of the ahurchy ‘The 
divine Plutus, indeed, appears to be the peculiar dbjeet 
of adoration among the worshippers of the! Strand, and 
Printing-house-yard ; and shares, if he does not equally 
divide, their regard and respect with the heaven-bora 
Pitt, the immortal Fox, and the eternal Castlereagh. 
Reasoning on ex-parte statements; assuming the fune- 
tions and-dignity of judges over men, who are as far 
above the reach of their malignity as of their comprehen- 
sion, they bring them before a mock tribunal, established 
by themselves, and deliberately hang, draw, and quarter 
them. The very spirit of the French jacobins, whom 
these pretended and outrageous royalists profess to’ de- 
spise and abhor, is transfused into their writings in all its 
prominence of deformity. Murder, treason, execu- 
tion, and assassination, were the watch-wordsof the 
one, and are now adopted by the other. ‘The same. dis- 
regard to general and immutable principles; the sate 
readiness to evade and violate the plainest duties of rel 
gion aid morality ; the same propensity to sacrifice even- 
tuat:and certain good, to indulge in precarious, wanton, 
and inhumaw experiment, distinguish the partizans of 
Robespierre, and the advocates of eterwal war.) With 
whatever zeal the editors of certain’ popular journats 
may declaim against the principles and persons of the 
jacobins, we are certaiu that there is notan ind?vidual in 
ddurope more deserving of that titk that Dr. 8) The 
precept “ithou shalt do no marder,” has’ been long 
veganied by: the weak and unintetligent members of ''¢0- 
ticty; as ofall: others the most awit sand) imperative, 
dings audow arriors indeed ,insthe tee | spivit oF Mmonar- 
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ebial pride, and military freedom of principle, have boldly 
despised the injunction as made for baser stations, and 
less sanguinary natures. ‘The pious and ceremonious 
Suwarrow, would coolly crack the pediculary victims 
that the hair of a Russian soldier frequently supplies, 
while his troops were employed in the streets below in 
the massacre of thousands of helpless and unoffending 
fellow-creatures. ‘The battleo! Leipsic, we suspect, in 
which one hundred aud thirty thousand men were killed 
or wounded, never excited a sigh of regret, compunction, 
or sympathy, from a single sovereign, or warrior present 
at the spectacle. For humble essayists, like ourselves, to 
scrufinize the conduct of these exalted personages, might 
savor of presumption, vanity, or impertinence ; but the 
same destitution of moral principle, of sensibility to the 
highest interests of man, and of all respect for religious 
duty, when obtrusively exlibited in the pages of a mo- 
dern journalist, at once provoke aud excuse animadver- 
sion. 

The columns of the ‘ Times,” exhibit a singular and 
disgusting propensity to the slaughter of the human race, 
to which we have alluded. ‘The first stimulant to mur 
der is the inflaming of the passions ; and monster, mis- 
creant, arch-fiend, rebel, traitor, conspirator, scum of the 
earth, ragamuffin, ‘and robber, are the epithets by which 
the friends of war, the dependants of a court, and the 
aspirers after pensious, are urged and encouraged to wage 
interminable hostility against Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
the French nation. A scene of general warfare, indeed, 
which should render desolate the whole of France, and 
promote’ the extermination of six hundred thousand bu 
man beings, would best accord with the feelings and 
principles of the “ Times.” But war is their object, and 
if they cannot obtain it upon a more extensive scale, 
they are not unwilling to content themselves with the 
spectacle of a:few simple executions and assassinations: 
That. Buonaparte is without the pale of society for his for 
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mer cruelties, and should, therefore, (to use the’ phrageo- 
logy of the ** Times,”’) be hung upon the next tree; balters 
edor gibbeted; that Ney is a traitor and a poltroon;. for 
whom the point of the dagger would be a death too ho- 
nourable ; are the leading doctrines of the Z'imes, incul- 
cated from day to day, and with all the appearance of 
sincerity, But it is not merely by the support and favor 
of hostile measures, that the industrious journalists of 
the age facilitate the violation of the command “thou 
shalt do no murder.” If the extension of medical quace 
kery, by the promulgation of medical advertisements and 
pulls, be considered as contributing to the destruction of 
the human race, it will not be easy to discover a more 
acuve and assiduous generation of supporters to the 
theory of Mr. Maithus, that rapid depopulation, and the 
iifliction of the most complicated misery,! are wecessary 
to the designs of Providence, and to the comfort and be- 


nefit of human life! On this humane and enlightened’ 


principle of Mr, Maithus, indeed, our ministers appeared 
to have acted with peculiar and visible effect. Since 


distress and endurance of all kinds, are the only panacea’ 


fur the happiness of mankind, and the gradual progress 
of this favoured nation, to ultimate perfection, it is im- 
possibie to estimate the full extent of our obligations to 
those. kind and beneficent ministers, who, in the plent« 
tude of their benevolence, have graciously condescended 
to oppress.us for the general benefit, with taxes aod 
starvation, Since the destruction of our feiiow-creatures, 
toadopt the-idea of Mr. Malthus, leaves nore room for 
Ourselves, ands a more extensive stare of the good things 
which the world produces—since taxes are the parents 
of sudigence; indigence of starvation; and starvation of 
death—~the people of this country are deeply indebted 
to the vigorous and warlike cabinets which for twenty. 
years have eucouraged and promoted a destructive and 
sanguinary,war. ot less just, however, or enthusiastic, 
would be our gsatilude to the tribe of medical empirics, 
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and to the vehicles which yield them opportunities of 
advertising their balsamic pills, and their aphrodisian 
lozenges. The death of our friends is a source of com. 
fort aud felicity toourselves: independently of contingent 
legacies and inheritance, the number of candidates for 
honor and profit, is diminished; and sinecures, good din- 
ners, and heiresses, are left to the diminished competition 
of the fortunate survivors. 

‘To accemplish these desirable objects, the newspapers 
are in Constant requisition; and deprived of their assist- 
ance, military and medical murderers, whether English or 
irish, would aitch, be exiled to a habitation differing only 
from that of their imperial prototype, in the appendage 
of asyllable. 

We shall make no comments on the commandment so 
frequently violated, ‘*thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife,” &c. for the annals of Manchester-square, 
and the records of Pall-mall, render all such animadver- 
sions as unnecessary as they are dangerous. But witha 
firm belief that the corruption of morals, and the exten- 
sion of domestic and general misery, has been decidedly 
promoted, much to the satisfaction of the Headforts, the 
Walters, the Barrymores, and the Cunninghams, we shall 
refrain from a more explicit statement of our opinions, 
and postpone our predictions, till the lapse of another 
month shall mature the hints which we have thus ra- 
pidly elicited, and enabled us to arrange, a task of no 
mean difficulty, the rank, services, and precedence of the: 
most notorious individuals of the present day, in the pro- 


pagation of vice, and their qualifications for the diabol- 
cal society. 





— os 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 





Tuar the institution, known by the name of the 
Royal Academy, has long and undeviatingly pursued @ 
system and a line of conduct, diametrically opposite to, 
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and subversive of, the original motive and object of ‘its 
foundation, is.a complaint not more generally — preferred 
by. the independent part of the profession, than it is sus. 
ceptible of proof and demoustration. Indeed, more than 
sufficient evidence of this lameutable truth has been 
produced, and publicly brought forward against the 
Royal Academy, in, the late professor Barry’s celebrated 
Leiter to the Diletiantt Society. ‘The truths detailed in that 
work were at once so palpable, and so unpalatable to 
certain persons, that the interference of the royal patron 
and founder was had recourse to, on the occasion; and 
the name of the professor, who dared to expose this 
‘‘ mystery of iniquity, of cabal, and of intrigue,” was by a 
royal act and mandate erased from the list of that society, 
of which he had so long been one of the most distin- 
vuished ornaments. Oppression, however, cannot ulti- 
mately stifle or silence the voice of truth.—‘ Magna est 
veritas, (says Zorobabel) e¢ prevalebit.’ Abuses will 
eventually correct themselves; corruption must at length, 
by natural process, induce suppuration, and the very ex- 
cess of the evil will in time engender its own remedy. 
‘The ostensible object in view, in founding and creat- 
ing the Royal Academy, was the promotion of the arts, 
by holding out encouragement to the followers of the 
profession, and establishing a national school of painting. 
In how far, this grand, fundamental object has been ac- 
complished, has been, alas! but too amply evinced, to 
the shame and confusion of the R. A.’s, by woeful expe 
rience, 
Instead:of holding out encouragement to the young: 
artist; instead of giving him a fair chance of recommends 
ing himself to public patronage and notice, by an impar-" 
tial reception and display of his performances, at the 
annual exhibition of Somerset-house, every possible ob- 
struction is thrown in the way of youthful and aspiring 
genius. That the R. A.’s, in the admission of pieces for 
the exhibition, should incline somewhat to their own a.de; 
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350 Partiality of the Hanging Committee. 


that they sbould bias in their own favour, and give the 
preference to their own productions, is) in the\-present 
state of things, and considering the imperfections of our 
nature, no more than what may be expected. But. sure- 
ly, this preference ought to have some bounds—surely, 
we do not contend for too much, when we require of 
them some small degree of modesty, of decency, and of 
moderation. ‘That the rooms, which they. tell us are too 
small for the reception of one-third of the pieces of merit, 
intended and sent for exhibition, should be nearly en- 
tirely engrossed with their own works, is, in our humble 
estimation, little creditable either to their liberality as 
artists, or to their pre-eminence in the profession, as 
R, A’s. 

But they will tell you, this is not an objection which 
applies to the Acadi my at large. It can, in its most ex- 
tensive operation, aflect only that proportion of the mem- 
bers, on whom devolves the charge of receiving the pic- 
tures sent for exhibition ; of examining their pretensions,’ 
deciding on their claims, and ultimately, fixing upon and 
determining the place and situation they are respectively” 
to occupy in the rooms. ‘Ihis is the office of the coun- 
cil, consisting of eight members, four of whom go out 
amuually by rotation, aud are replaced by four other 
members, so that each member of the council continues 
in the exercise of his functions two years. The presi- 
dent, in virlue of bis official situation, is -permanently at 
their head. Of these eight, seldom more than four attend, 
regularly, to execute the trust of the Hanging Committee, 
Tbe vast importance of an advantageous place, and, situs 
ation for the exhibition of a picture, is too self-evident to: 
need illustration ou our part. ‘The same. identical picture 
which. favourably placed, attracts. universal notice’ 
and admiration, if stuck into some obscure: corner, 
orexposed to a false glare, will disgust rather than 
please. Hence the interest made by aspiring artists? 
to secure to their productions, - through friendly. ime: 
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terference from.the partial benevolence of some member 
of the JJanging Committee, a place of second, third, or 
even fourtli-rate advantage, in point of light and position, 

Now, as self unfortunately is so closely entwined and 
interwoven, so intimately, so indissolubly wrapped about 
our hearts, that our own agegrandisement becomes, ges 
nerally speaking, the primum mobile of our actions, it na- 
turally follows, that the members of the Hanging Com- 
mittee, as men, liable to the same frailties as the rest of 
their species, must naturally wish to secure and perne- 
tuate to themselves the preponderance and ascendancy 
they have already acquired. Their interest, ther fore, 
most evidently is to keep all rival merit at a distance and 
in the back ground; not to bring it forward ; not, by giv- 
ing celebrity to rising talents, to diminish their own 
celebrity ; not even to suffer genius to emerge from ob- 
scurity. For, the fewer competitors there are for public 
patronage, the fewer established favourites, the greater 
chance is there of their own success. ‘The smaller the 
choice of painters, the greater must be the practice, the 
more exteusive the employment, and the more redundant 
the emolument of those already in vogue, in activity and 
repute. Hence candidates lor fame, for excellence, and 
merited distinction, whatever may be their talents, their 
acquirements, and intrinsic worth, have little, if any 
chancé, ina contest with a junto already seated on the 
throne of power, and who, after the example of St. Pe- 
ter, hold in their grasp “ the keys;"— who ‘‘shut, and 
n&man openeth |” 

‘Here, perhaps, we shall be told, that young and _ meri- 
torious artists, whose works are refused admission and 
excluded from ‘the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
have the mens of redress, in their own hands That 
they might easily, by unanimity, by concord, and simul- 
taneous co-operation, establish an exhibition of their own, 
That in this vast and populous metropolis they would 
easily find the means of indemnification for the expences 
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352 Merits of Mr. Lawrence. 


they might incur by the adoption of such a plan, in the 
money paid, as the price of admission. Independent 
that experience has already but too amply proved the 
abortiveness of such hopes, the fallacy of such argument; 
let it be remembered, that it is an established maxim 
with the members of the Royal Academy, a law irrevo- 
cable, like that of the Medes and Persians, that no artist 
ean be elected to any vacancy in the academy, on the 
micrits of any painting exposed to public view in any 
other exhibition, than that of the Royal Academy in 
Somerset House. By this regulation, the R. A.’s hold in 
their own hands a sure and infallible curb upon all ri- 
valship, an effectual barrie: to all encroachment on their 
own self-arrogated rights, 

Although at the time of writing these strictures, the 
definitive arrangements for the ensuing annual exhibition 
cannot be considered as finaily settled and concluded 
upon, we have nevertheless, from a long and general 
acquaintance with the profession, an opportunity of 
knowing, that the predominancy of the R. A.’s over the 
grand bulk of the artists, will on the present occasion 
be more than usually: marked, great and overbearing. 
But a very small proportion, comparatively speaking, of 
the paintings sent in by artists, who are not members of 
the Academy, will have the honour of exhibition. Want 
of room will be the plea assigned for returning them. 
The R.A.’s, on the other hand, will surpass all former 
precedent, both inthe number and size of the productions 
they exhibit this year. Thus *Mr. Lawrence, for in- 
stanee, who, to do him justice, is beyond all compar- 


—_ ' 





* The merit of this artist is so universally acknowledged, as 
to supersede all necessity of comment, and to render panegyric 
nugatory. In point of drawing, he at least equals, if net excells 
the late Sir Joshua Reynolds. Were we disposed to be fastidious, 
and to search for ground of ceusure in his productos, we 
should perhaps object to bis colour mgs which in some instances, 
is faulty, owing to the manver io which he. distributes Jus 
chiaro scuro, In this particular, Mr, Lawrence sacrifices too 
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7 * 


bon the first portrait-painter of the, age,.the Vandyke 
of tuis country, has uo. less, thaw six, full-lengths, eagh 
exceeding, by two feet and more in width, the wouted 
dimensions. Many other members of the Academy are 
in the saine predicament: no wonder then, that a want 
of space should exclude a uumber of very beautiful and 
meritorious productions, whose authors have, not the 
honour of annexing the proud distinction of R, .A, to 
their name. 


‘The lamented death of that excellent artist, the 


late 
Mr. Bartolozzi, 


whose celebrity ag an engraver is spread 
all over Europe, has occasioned a vacancy in the Royal 
Academy. In the nomination of a. successor, will, the 
same system of intrigue be resorted to, which seated 
Bartolozzi in the academic chair, for the express pur 
pose of courting royal favour, by the mortification of 





much to effect, and frequently breaks his lights, for the sake 
of brilliincy., His terms, which are higher than those of any 
cotemporary artist, sufhiciently bespeak his pre-eminence, 
and the avidity with which his pencil is courted. The usual 
price of ahead is forty guiucas—Mr. Lawrence charges one 
hundred—tyvvo hundred guinegs for a half-length; aud four 
hundred for a whole length. 

Sir Wm. Beechey, it should seem, is, and has been for some 
tittte piist, reposing ou his laurels. It is generally admitted 
that this artist has of late years been falling off— Mr. Arthur 
Shee not onfly miintains, but adds to his justly acquired cele- 
brity. 

As u landséapé painter, the name of Turner requires only to 
be'mentionéd. He is a giant, with whom no other aftist in the 
sume line, Anéient or modern, can be placed in competition. 
‘Mr. Turne? has Some drawings of exqui isile beauty and merit 

in'the’ pres@nt' exhibition. 

Mr ‘Bore “has! brotight enamel-painting to its very acme 

and ne plus ultra of perfection. The durabill ity of this species 

of painting is ‘such, ‘that ‘nothing but absolute violénce can 

destroy or efface it. Resistless aliké to the effects of fire or of 

water, it bids defiance to the elements, aud may be said to be 
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354 Ciility of enamel-painting. 


*Mr. Strange? ‘This isa problem, which the votes of 
the Academy will shortly solve. 


Ere we close this article, we cannot refrain from ex. 
pressing our most unqualified disapprobation of the 
mercenary manner, in which the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy are conducted. In France, the works of art 
are exposed to public view gratis; in England they are 
most shamefully converted into a branch of traffic. 





eternal. In this point of view, enamel-painting deserves the 
highest encouragement from the legislature. What more ef- 
fectual mode could be devised for trausmitting to the latest 
posterity national monuments, and a complete authentic record 
of the times? Had enamel-painting been known to the artists 
of Greece and Rome, how valuable would have been a series 
of pictures executed on this principle, illustrative of the manners, 
customs, dress es,&c. of antiquity ! | 

* An intimation from a certain quarter was conveyed to this 
artist, purporting that it would be agreeable to an illustrious 
personage, if Mr. Strange would make an engraving of his 
portrait from a painting, by the late Mr, Ramsey. Mr. Strange, 
not admiring the painting, thought proper to decline the high 
honour intended him, and shortly after went to the continent 
for the sake. of yaining access to sundry paintings, by the great 
masters of the Italian, French, and Flemish schools, It is said, 
that certain practices were set on foot, to thwart him, as mueh 
as possible, in the execution of his design. 

But a still greater mortification was prepared for him. In 
order to give his rival Bartolozzi a decided preference and 
superiority, it was resolved that Bartolozzi should be made an 
R. A. By the rules of the Academy, no artist can become a 
member of that institution, without exhibiting a painting. 
An engraver may, indeed, be admitted an associate ; but fur- 
ther he cannot go. Mr. Bartolozzi, who is never known to have 
practised painting on any former occasion, produced a picture, 
which was highly applauded, and for the excellence of which 
he was greeted with academic honours, 
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Mr. Enitor, 


Ir having been confidently asserted, from high autho- 
rity, that the timbers of a certain originally beautiful 
building in the city of Westminster, (used so long back 
as the time of Edward ILI. for a place of worship, but in 
modern times stigmatized for ** date hours and bad com- 
pany,’)—had got the dry rot, occasioned by the much- 
to-be-lamented introduction of a great variety of politi- 
cal insects, tat have found means to perforate and une 
dermine the main supports of that ancient fabric; a pri- 
vate survey of the same was ordered to be taken: and 
having been favoured with a perusal of the report re- 
cently nade in consequence thereof, | herewith transmit 
some extracts from the same, knowing it to be in very 
few hands, and not having seen it in any publication of 
the day. 

1. It.was discovered, that a very principal part of the 
mischief originated froma long, lean tape-worm, (not 
quite so harmless in its nature as those manufactured by 
the vermiform quack of Long Acre, to astonish the gap- 
ing crowd,) fostered in the Chatham dunghill, and many 
years since introduced within its walls, for the purpose 
of being pitted against a nest of Caledonian vermin that 
had infested almost all the benches; but had no sooner 
wriggled itself in, than it became a spoliator inturn, and 
joined with a large dun-coloured millepede, or wood-louse, 
(which a certain royal naturalist afterwards denominated 
the Melville) in destroying as much of the edifice as 
their united efforts could possibly accomplish. 

2. This spoliating system has since considerably in- 
creased, appears to be increasing, and ought to be di- 
‘minished; under the malign and destructive effects of an 
Irish Castleree bug, called by the vulgar “ the Devil's 
gold ring,”’—the Bathurst ring-worm,—and the Rose grub, 
a thing said to have been engendered on the Treasury 
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bench, and always ready to perform any office assigned 
to it. 

3, Another cause of the evil, and that by no means a 
minor one, was found to have arisen from the Earwig, 
(which according to some naturalists has a Szde mouth,) 
and another insignificant insect, supposed to have escap- 
ed from a law dunghill in the Old Bailey, and now fre- 
quently found crawling over ex officio papers, (said to be 
of that genus called by Butlon—Garro-/ouse.) ‘These are 
suspected to have taken very active parts in despoiling 
the pristine beauty of this ancient structure; the latter 
of which is known to possess a peculiar faculty of pro- 
ducing unpleasant scnsations in the human framé, 
wheresoever he should unhappily fasten. ‘There is also 
an old wig worm, (diminutive in size, but possessing, as 
some authors aflirm, the organs of speech,) that gene- 
yally presides over the nocturnal revels which are fre- 
qucnily held under this ancient roof; and hence has ob- 
tained the humorous designation of the Speaker. ‘This 
insect has been found not directly to assist others in their 
encroachiments, but by certain circuitous routes renders 
liis operations equally effectual. 

4. ‘That a vast weight of parchment having been 
lately introduced to acertain part of the building, the 
apprehensions for its stability are greatly increased. And 
ilthough many attempts were made to arrest the progress 
of these desolating insects, and some of the best Magna 
Charta surveyors consulted thereon, their destructive 
effects are considered by constitutional architects as in- 
evitable, unless the fabric is immediately supported by 
genuine reformation timbers, which may beso guarded 
with a thick varnish, (produced from a full, free, and 
fair representation,) as to bid defiance to the attacks not 
only of insects, but vermin of every description. 

The report finally concludes with the following inti- 
mation: The genuine reformation timber may be had 
of Messrs, Grenville, Grey, Stanhope, and Co. of the 
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upper house manufactory ; and’ of Messrs. Burdett, 
Whitbread, Romilly, Baring, Horner, and Co. of the 
Jower house manufactory, Westmin-ter; and of Messrs. 


Waithman, Wood, Goodbehere, and Co. of Guildhall, 
London.’ 


. te ke 





Mr. BEST’s DEBTOR ann CREDITOR BILL. 
Sir, 

Ir is with a mingled feeling of reeret and astonish- 
ment, that I have observed ina late report of parliamen- 
tary proceedings, the production of a bill more pernicious 
in its ultimate consequences, and more dangerous in its 
principles and stipulations, than any attack on the rights 
aud liberties of the people, which arbitrary power, during 
the present century, bas conceived or executed. In former 
times, when Englishmen were tremblingly alive tothe pro- 
tection of their personal freedom, and every innovation on 
the fundamental principles, deduced from the Magna 
Charta, was boldly and instantly resisted; the very pro- 
posal of a bill, so unjust and arbitary as that by whichthe 
iJouse of Commons has been insulted ; proceedingas it does 
irom a professional advocate of the crown, a serjeant al- 
ready, and ajudgeinexpectancy, would haveawakened the 
warmest expresions of senatorial and popular indignation, 

The measure to which L allude, is that of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Best, who, not contented with the privations and 
restrictions, which by the present insolvent bill are so 
amply entailed on the unfortunate debtor, comes forward 
to augment the severity of punishment, to aggravate the 
difliculties of liberation, even to the upright and honest 
prisoner ; to extend the evils of litigation, and render an 
appeal to the law the instrument of malignant gratifica- 
tion to. one party, and of ruin, misery, and desperation to 
the other. 


Jam not one of those individuals, Mr. Editor,-who 
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Au 


conceive the saliiitan of the law to be much) affected 
by ‘the finer feclings and more amiable syrmopathies of hus 
manity. There is something in the very, nature of this 
bustling, calculating, sophisticating profession that indus 
rates the heart, destroys the moral tact, and substitutes 
for the unerring sense of right and wrong, which pers 
vades the other classes of society, the quibbles of special 
pleading, verbal puzzles, and formal ambiguities, But I 
do expect that a king’s serjeant; an individual to whom 
the rights and property of many individuals are annually 
entrusted ; a senator ; and an aspirant to. the highest ho. 
nours of the bench, should possess at least the soundness 
of discretion necessary to the common purposes of life, 
and some slight knowledge of the first principles of the 
civil and statute law of the country, which so amply .te- 
wards his professional exertions, 
It is one of the first principles of general law, and 
of the law of England, that civil coercion shall not be 
confounded with criminal punishment: and that they are, 
in their very nature, opposed to and. inconsistent with 
each other. Our ancestors, in establishing the original laws 
between debtor and creditor, were careful to declare in 
the preambles to their most important acts, that imprir 
sonment for debt was not intended for punishment. but 
for security; that imprisonment itself was equally ob» 
noxious to their general principles, and to their personal 
feelings; but that no other mode of securing the presence 
and identifying the person of the debtor*being practica- 
ble or expedient, they reluctantly acquiesced m the pro- 
priety of durance. But they distinctly expressed, ab the 
same time, by clauses and separate enactments, that none 
of the privileges, or functions, as a British subject, - were 
vitiated by confinement for debt ; and. that even. the free- 
holder who was compelled by misfortune to enter: the 
walls of a prison, and while in confinement compelled to 
sell his freehold, should still retain his riglts as an-electot; 
the, bill, on, the.coutrary, proposed by Mr, Best, directly 
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teridsito level thie distinction between criminality and 
misfortune, between cuilt and indiscretion. By one of its 
clauses individuals paying only a certain number of shil- 
lings in'the pound, shall “ be subjected to further pu- 
nishment,” a phrase by which it is implied that confine- 
ment for debt is a retributive measure, inflicted by 
the law for the reformation of the offender, and the in- 
timidation of the multitude from the commission of 
similar errors. But if this be the law of the courts, it is 
not the law of nature, the law of justice, or the law of 
the land. It neither corresponds with the common ac- 
ceptation of a civil contmct fairly made, but exposing 
each party to be injured by the misfortunes of the other, 
with the opinions of our ancestors, nor with the most 
obvious maxims of legal equity. 

But itis not merely by confounding misfortune with 
guilt, that the bill is liable to severe and important ob- 
jections: it renders the degree of misfortune the mea- 
sure of punishment, and portions the duration of con- 
finement to the per-centage of the dividend. Had Mr, 
Best expended the long vacation in framing a legal mea- 
sure, which of all othersshould display the most ingenious 
and various injustice, he could not have more pertectly 
succeeded than in the stipulations by which he has fram- 
ed his comparative table of rates and punishments. 

The individuals who are able to pay ten or fifteen shil- 
lings in the pound, seldom have occasion to appeal to 
the laws of their country for the indulgence of their cre- 
ditors,’ The certainty of obtaining a compromise is so 
evident.as to‘preclude anxiety, and command the objects 
Which: it. is attempted to accomplish by the principal 
clauses ofthe present bill. The great purpose, and al- 
most the only one of an insolvent act, should be, as its 
name implies, the liberation of those to whom payment, 
and compromise with their creditors, aré equally im- 
possible.» But the propésitions of ‘Mr. Best inffict the 

severest punisliment on those who are the’ most'subjecy 
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to «misfortune, and least likely toobtain. their freedom: b¢¥ 
dtdimary means. A meeting of creditors,or a bankraptey; 
mnye restore to competence and to respectability tlie debs 
4oy,who.canmakea handsome dividend ; but wlrat shall 
xestore!to his native rights the victim of poverty and und 
expected distress? An mdividual capable of paying tet 
or fifteen shillings in the pound, is usually a man of some 
eonnections aul expectations; «but a poor insolvent ean 
have no other resource, under the provisions of the pres 
sent billy than tolinger out the remainder ofa miserable 


life-within.the confines of. a prison. Had Mr. Best re- 


versed the ratio of proportion between the capability of 
payment, and the duration of punishment; had he giver 
jhiberty. to all who were clearly insolvent, and left the 


_possessors of actual property to bargain with their credi- 


‘tors, according tothe usual habits and maxims of pecu- 
wiary intercourse, I do. not say that the measure wouli 
have been eligible ; but in justice, humanity, and utility, 
ut; would have formed a striking contrast ‘to the present 
oppressive and undigested series of contradictory and 
arbitrary clauses. ‘The majority of the really deserviet 
and unfortunate of the tenants of a prison, are confined 
for small, unforeseen, and personal debts; contracted it 
the natural love of existence, and in the honest pursuit 
of competence, under circumstances» justifying theif 
prospect of repayment, and influenced by hopesiwhich 
have been only confounded by the. vicissitudés contin- 
gent upon all human affairs. The more criminal elasse, 
on the contrary, and those who will obtaincimmediate 

, relief dvom, the operation of the present »bill,y are-capi- 
talists whose means of retrieving their fortane:from/con- 
nection, ability, and credit; would obtain them ey 
and immediate extrication from prison. 3 

One stipulation is contained in the bittcof! whith I cor- 
dially approve, and could this be affixed ‘as an additional 
clause to the late #tsolvent act, the system of:debtor and 

creditor law would be as perfect’ as‘ it can’ be made by 





Epigram. cs | 
human ingenuity. By compelling théirich, the idlejand 
the: profligate, who have taken refuge within the svalls 
of a prison, merely that they may squander, in the secu 
rity of the rules, the property of their creditors, an essen 
tial service will be rendered to every honest tradesman, 
and the present system of fraud and swindling be com» 
paratively abolished. But, instead of permitting these 
individuala, because theyare enabled to pay fifteen shil 
lings in the pound, while the actual and pauper insolvent 
is left to pine in miserable confinement, Mr. Best, even 
on the very principles which he so vehemently advocates, 
should proportion the punishment of the former to the 
degrees of their delinquency, while the latter possess the 
most cogent claim to the compassionate consideration of 
the community. Deprived of friends, and of sustenance, 
with families depending upon them for support, exposed 
by their very poverty, and the impossibility of pursuing 
their honest occupation ; famine, despair, and inaptitude 
for labour, or for the more active functions of life, are 
the necessary result of that strict and extended impri- 
sonment, of a bill proposed by one of the first lawyers of 
the age, and remarkable for his domestic virtues, and 
his general benevolence. Tortunately for Mr. Best, and 
for his country, even at the most obscure and critical 
period of his life, he escaped the miseries and privations 
of a-prison; but had the indiscretions of youth, or the 
res augusta domi, exposed him to that mischance, and 
his own principles had been enforced, it is to be feared 
sthat: his shoulders would never have been adorned by a 


-serjeant’s gown, nor his eloquence exhibited inthe House 
ef Commons: 





EPIGRAM. 
Lord Cochrane and his knavish crew, 
Are call'd. stock-jobbers ; 
_ Butif they’re.nam’d as.is their due, 
iC They are stock-robbers. 
" WOL. Ix. 2 2 
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INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE, 





Sir, ies 
_Iy my way down to the House of Commons the other 
day, as I was passing through Westminster-hall, I saw 
& tolerably large parcel, tied up in brown paper, lying 
on the ground. Being so near the court of King’s-Beach, 
Tat first thought it might contain some smuggled lace 
or shawls; but when I picked it up, L found, from its 
weight, that it certainly consisted of something heavier 
than either of those articles. I looked cautiously around 
to observe if any person saw me, wind finding that I was 
wholly unperceived, I hastened off with my prize to my 
own lodgings. When I arrived there, I untied it, but to my 
great disappointment, instead. of fading any thing valua- 
ble, there was nothing in it but letters and papers of 
various descriptions. My chagrin and disappointment 
were so great at first, that Etossed them away without 
once looking at what they might contain: but upon 
second reflection, E thought, perhaps, they would afford 
me amusement in the perusal, and probably be the 
means, even, of my obtaining a reward for their recovery. 
I immediately began, therefore, to inspect them with 
diligent curiosity, and Lown my curiosity was amply 
gratified. I found them to consist of letters, to and from 
almost every member of parliament of distinction, to- 
gether with rough draughts of addresses, ; motions, 
speeches, questions, answers, &c. &c., Some of these 
were the more interesting as they exhibited. the first, rue 
dimeuts of inany measures, as well, ministerial as Oppo- 
sition, which have since been brought forward : bat they 
were chiefly gratifying as displaying the arcana of par- 
liamentary tactics. Here I beheld how 'a minority om 
ganized its proceedings, how a majority was mustered, 
how a reply was negotiated for, and how an attack was 
concerted, Here too, I discavered that many_of thos¢ 
transactions, in either house, which appeared to be pers 
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fectly accidental, Were in fact, regularly planned; good 
jokes providently manufactured before hand, sarcasms 
agreed upon, and invectives arranged. In short, I became 
éenvinced that : politics are as much a trade in parianenis 
as every newspaper proprietor will tell you they are out 
of it: that principle, conviction, and truth, have nothing 
to do with the tenets of a party, and that the patriot 
who raves, or the placeman who. smiles, is equally the 
slave of personal vanity, ambition, or avarice, 

But, Sir, in order to enable you and your readers to 
judge whether these inferences be justly deduced or not, 
I shall transcribe a few of these letters for your publica- 
tion’; and I think you will confess, that, as public’ docus 
ments, théy are not wholly without value. How they 
came to be thus collected into one parcel I know not; 
but really, when Tsaw a note from Lord Castlereagh, 
side by side with one from Mr. Whitbread, or happened 
to take up one from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to 4 Lord of the Treasury, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by another from Mr. Tierney, I could not help fan= 
cying that I beheld the ministerial and opposition benches 
shaking hands together, and singing the chorus of 
** Rogues all.” 


i shall dip into my port-folio at hazard, and the first 
that comes shall be first transcribed, 


Dear P-ns-N-B-¥, 
+ Bein your place early to night. I understand the noble ne. 
gotiator at’ Vienna will make his first appearance since his! res 
tam, Ehavea rod in pickle for his diplomatic shoulders): 1 
mean to.ask fourteen questions ; butif' you wish it, three of 
them are -at your service, They will consist of the following, 
but I do not, pledge myself to the exact order here set down, °' 
1, What has,the cougress done? 2,,.What has it. not done-? 
3. What does, it.mean todo? 4. Whatdoes it not mean to.do? 
o W hen will it terminate? 6, Why did the neble lord go to 
Vienna? 7 Why did he come back ?, 8. How does Buonaparte 
amuse himself in Elba? 9. How does his wife amuse herselg 
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at Vienna ?10,\Is the statement authentic, thatthe young 
king’ of Roineshas had a looseness? 11. Did the noble lord 
receive iofficial information of Ferdinand the VII. having em. 
broidered a sattin petticoat for the Virgin? 12. What did the 
Fm peror of Austria say to the King of Prussia-at breakfast, on 
the 4th of December ? According to intelligence, which Ibe. 
lieve to! be correct, the answer of the King of Prussia was most 
important: 13. Wasthere any truth in the report, that the 
noble,lord’s wife received a valuable present of china from thé 
Empress of Austria? And if the noble viscountess did so com> 
piomise the honour and dignity of her country, he should like 
to. know for what services of the noble lord performed, or to’ be 
performed, such donation was made? 14, Did the noble lord 
dance when he was at Vienna? if he did, he had no hesitation 
lm saying it was a dereliction of his duty, and an abandonment 
of national honour, for which he ought to be impeached. 

This, my dear P..is my catechism. Any three which you 
hike are at your service. In the present situation of Europe and 
of this country, F think them of vital importance; for what 
hope is there that the rights of nations will be respected, or the pri- 
vileges of independent states preserved, if Lady Castlereagh has 
received a present of china, the King of Rome had a looseness, or 
an English secretary of state and minister-plenipotentiary 
danced at a public ball ? 

Ever yours, 
S, WH-1Tb-R-p. 
To this epistle, [ luckily found the answer, and’ it 
therefore deserves precedence. 
Dear Inquisitor General, ” 

Where dangers exist, a remedy ought to be provided. A 
wise government will always guard against probable evils; and 
there is no principle of solitical cutidutt more incontrovertible 
than that which establishes the necessity of doing‘ whatever 
ought to be done. I have always been of opinion, that where 
this is not the case things cannot go on right; because, in order 

to be right, itis necessary that every thing injadicious, unwise, 
aud impolitic should be avoided. If there: be any truth in the 
ancient maxim that two and two make four, then I coutend that 
the.above reasonings are indisputablé. Bat why do two and 
{wo make four? Because from the nature of things they can¢ - 
pot make five. If five were equivalent to four, or if four were 
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more than five;. what would become .of: the! fivtincess os thids 
conntry ? Upon the former. supposition .the spublie!! creditor’ 
would be defrauded. of one-fifth of his just: rights; and upon 
the latter, the state would be compelled. to.pay, in the *same! 
proportion, more than it owed. A tremendous:.prospect)!) Tf! 

think your questions most judicious; and being judicious;‘they 
are of course praise-worthy. I do not see how it-is:possible the! 
noble lord can answer them without implicating his characters 

and if such be the case, it will then be evident that his ‘conduet 
has not been irreproachable, You have kindly offered) me the” 


choice of three of them, and as I wish to havea finger in the pie; E./ 


accept your offer. After an attentive consideration of the rela+ 
tive merits and importance of the questions, and duly weighing | 
my own powers to handle them with dexterity and effect, I 
have pitched upon the 9th, 10th, and: 13th. You may wr 
upon my usual yigour, perspicuity, and perseverance. 

Ever yours, 


G. P-Ns-N+B-¥. © 


The next which presents itself isa note from the Caaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer. . 

Mr. V--ns--t—rt prevents his best compliments to Mr. 
H—sk—ss—n, and should it be convenient to him he would be 
much obliged by his committing te paper a few hints for a fu- 
neral oration on the property-tax, since it appears impossible 
any longer to continue that darling measure. At the same time 
he requests him to forget all the sentiments he has delivered 
for the last four years, agreeably to the wishes, and conforma- 
bly to the example, of his friend the Right Honourable the Am- 
bassador to Lisbon, in order that he may render himself\ an 
efficient member of the present administration, 

Treasury Chambers, 

The following curious epistle from Mr. T—ra—y, ae 
serves to be introduced,. It is addressed to Py G—nf-Ily 
Esq. 

Dear GR--NF—LL, 

Lwould. with pleasure accept your invitation to meet Mr, 
Kean, but } bave enough to do at present im preparing sundry 
keen invectives, and various bitter sarcasms against the Reg—t 
for my motion on the Civil List. Could you help me by sug- 


gesting a few sneers that might disturb the halcyon repose of’ 
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365 Trish eloquence. 


Caritow House, or a malignant inuendo which would look like 
geal for the public good? I must frankly avow that | don't 
expect these supplies from your own stock, but you might bor 
row them from your friends with a good grace, because they 
would never suspect that you wanted them for use. T have 
been reading Junius for the last week, to imbue myself, as it 
were, with bis manner ; I dare not poach iu any other way for 
fear of detection. The enormous expenditure of the Civil List 
calls loud!y for investigation, for not one peuny of it has ever 
fount its way into my pockets, notwithstanding the prodigious 
room they coutatn for any such mflux, and the amiable dispos 
sition I feel to Serve the crown, if 1 can also serve myself. 
Yours truly, 
Grorace Ti-rw-y, 

Among the curtosities of this collection [ reckon the 
following, from that celebrated and luminous Lnsh Orae 
tor, Sir Fo Fi—d, 

“« My dear N—wp—nrt, 

‘< By Jasus, Sir John, you deserve to be immortalized in the 
perishable and fleeting aunals of your country for the dear care 
you take of the Union, The mother of St. Patrick never cone 
ferred a greater blessing upon Ireland than when she gave you 
to her own sweet people. Ireland is a country—potatoes grow 
in Ireland—and if I hada voice, no land that did not grow that 
natural fruit should taste the blessings of liberty aud salvae 
tion, Lam your friend to the back-bone and beyond it, whene 
ever you stand up for the rights of our country, aud when you 
can't do it, Twill; for though to be sure 1 am not able to speak 
so long as you do, I think, without any disparagement to, yout 
parts, [speak as * ell, for LT always make them laugh, which, at 
least keeps them awake to what I say, which is the very point 
you always miss. But no matter for that—better Juck, ano 
ther ttme—so long life to you and a majority. 

F. Fi—d. 

I shall only trouble you with one more at present, and 
that is a letter from our great diplomatist |Viscount 
Cast—r—gh, which seems to have been a sort of circular 
addressed to all the supporters of governmeat, as: it is 

not superscribed toany particular individual, It appears 
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to me to have all that graceful involution, aud unintelli- 


gible prolixity, which equally characterize that ninkae 
man’s dispatches and speeches. 
~My dear Sir, 7 — 
Considering it as highly probable, under, existing circume 
stances, which, whatever view may be taken of them necessarily 
impose upon his majesty’s government a deep and heavy res 
sponsibility, because in the present momentous crisis, every 
step requires to be taken with the utmost caution, and nothing 
that may tend in any degree to weaken or impair the effective 
enerzy of those plans which tlie administration may determine 
upon, Should be hazarded, for to ineur that deseription of ha- 
aurd which in my view of the subject imminently threatens 
those arrangements, would, in faet, substantially and bona-fide 


create obstacles that might seriously affect the operations essen«. 


tial to be gone into, im order to secure unanimity of object and 
harmony cf, preparation, therefore, no reasonable precautions 
ought to be overlooked, the tendency of which would be likely 
to prevent those mischiefs that are apprehended, and on that 
accoint, as the safety of all things depends upon the safety and 
coutinuanee of his majesty’s government, more especially at a, 
tine when the mest avowed and determined efforts are making 
to overthrow that greatest blessing this country ever enjoyed, 
it has been thought expedient by the responsible members of 
that government to stand prepared for the worst contingencies, 
becuuse however preat the reliance which may be placed upon 
the usual current of human-afkairs, it is obvious that the cur- 
rent may be turned aside by a strong opposing force, and hence 
the prudence of looking to the probability of any such impedie 
ments, upon which grounds it is particularly requested. that 
you, who so honourably attach yourself to all the measures of 
ministers, and whose vote has never yet been denied to the 
Treasury bench, will be prepared on Tuesday next to counte- 
hance by your presence, together with the rest of the dye and 
No troops, the specifie object for whieh your attendance is re 
quired, and by yout prompt compliance with this request, 
you will evince, what has ‘never been doubted, your siticere 
desire to oblige, dear sir, 
, -¥ours most truly, 
Cas—LE—GH, 


sus 
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~ebthibtewaiind nasure you ‘that, the above | is s.copied ver: 
batime fromthe original, document,in, my possession, 
titougl» indeed L think its own internal, evidence will be 
sufficient testimony to any one who has heard.the noble 
Jord spealt) ortead any of his dispatches. 
-olf you approve of these selections from my_port- folio, 
Kvaw only dssure you that I have yet a greater treat, be» 
hiwd, which I will transmit, to you for your next number, 
: Your constant. reader, 
J April) 5, 1810. Perenr Pry, 
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‘THE MINISTRY, 
Sir, 


"Line present is avowedly a most eventful age. Fot 
fliese twenty years past changes of such vast magnitude 
have taken place on the continent of Europe, revolu- 
tions of such momentous consequence have occurred, 
that all the knowledge of geography, which I picked up 
whilst a boy at school, has been of little use or ayail to 
me. Ever since kings have been created.and deposed, with 


“nearly as much facility, and with nearly equal profusion, 


asa new batch of lords is sent. up.to the, peerage fram 
the Treasurysoven. Fresh states haye alternately. figured 
upon and disappeared from. the. political borizon,,,,'The 
entire population of a country has been, transferred from 
‘one master 'to another, with.as little ceremony asa ¢@rove 
of sleep are disposed of in Smithfield-market. ,, | 
At present, thenks to the sapiency of pur cquncils, and 
tlie experimental knowledge of our,rulers, we, have, the 
consoling prospect before us of being agaim, plunged, jnto 
a continental war; of being agaia called, upon to, mote 
the sacrifice of our treasure and our bleed,,, Yoder sych 
ominous forebodings, it.is) but netural,that; every, sell 
wisher’to his country, should turn, bis, eyes. with, anxigue 


e8T QOS 


‘solieitude! cto those ‘pillars. aud props af the ations * 
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the head of affairs, and endeavour to forma just estimate 
of their fitness or unfitness for the post ‘they. severally 
sustain; of their ‘competency or incompetency to, disd 
charge with efficiency and success the duties of theinures 
spective Offices. oii ue 
Inall cases of jeopardy and peril, Great. Britain line 
stinctively looks, in the foremost place, to Ler naval jde- 
partment. At the head of this bulwark and patladium 
of our political existence, as an independent nation, stands 
the redoubted Lord Metvitie. Has not this able 
minister hereditary claims to confidence? Has he wot 
with the.blood, shared likewise the talents of his illus- 
trious progenitor? Has not’ his father, the late Lord 
MELVILLE, originally the modest, unassuming HENRY 
Dunpas, distinguished himself, beyond all formér pre- 
cedent and example, by his, vast capacity, integrity, and 
‘skill? Has he not so gloriously. wielded . the «trident» 
Whilst at the head of the naval department, as first.lord 
of the Admiralty, that a grateful country looks up. with 
reverence ‘to his name, and that all ranks. and classes of 
the royal navy are voluntarily subscribing large grants 
‘towards’ the erection of a menument. to his immortal 
‘memory? Has a‘similar bonour ever. been awarded to a 
SpeNcER, to a Vincent, or any other first lord of the 
| Admiralty? Here, then;1 see nothing but ample. ground for 
‘triumph the pledge and earvest of success; indemnity 
for the! past) and security for the future ! jJti3 
The arniy, thank Heaveu! presents. prospects equally 
_ consolatory:* ? Under the auspices of our illustrious \com- 
~tMhander iti chief; whose matchless prowess and consum- 
“tate skill have been so conspicuously displayed, in. Hol- 
: land, ia! Fliuders, and°in France:itself; we may confident- 
‘Y'lodk fortwardefor the-most brilliant results.’ Aud:when 
Fa add to alb this, the assidious. attention. paid to. every 
__ brancty of the tuilitary service by bis:reyal highness, our 
: mort’ gracious Prince Regent; the. mimuteness with which 
Wé-etitersdinto alli the various. and -eormplivated: details ; 
the judicious care he bestows upon the cut and fashion 
YOL. IX. 3a 
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370 Lord Castlereagh’s taciturnity. 


of the soldier’s dress; the size and numbet of buttons 
requisite for a jacket, and the colour of horsemen’s boots ; 


we are effectually relieved from all anxiety and ‘appre. 
hension in that quarter. 

Let us now turn our eyes to our heads of council, to 
our heaven-born ministers and negociators. Secrecy 
and reserve Nave ever been considered as the véry soul 
of business. Who can lay claim to a greater share of 
these valuable and enviable qualities, than the noble and 
right honourable minister for the foreign department? 
Who more inpenetrable and inexplicable, than the right 
honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer? Have 
all the troublesome questions, all the renewed attacks of 
a WhirBReapD, ora Ponsonsy, ever been able to ex- 
tort one single word of information, on a point not thio- 
roughly known, from Lor#CastrerreacnH? Or prior fo 
that nobicman’s arrival from the Continent, where he so 
ably managed the interests of this country at the Vienna 
congress, has evér Mr. Vansitrar? been known to 
throw the smallest light upon any question put to him by 
the bench of opposition? Has he not conscientiously 
and systematically kept the country in the dark, on the 
most important points —~except, indeed, in a certain 
recent case, where the sagacious Chancellor ef the Ex- 
chequer nmounced the wonderful discovery, ‘that the 
merchants and traders of the city of London, the ‘first 
emporium of commercial wealth ‘and enterprize in the 
universe, were totally ignorant of the golden rule of three, 
and therefore most wisely counsels them to take @ lesson 
in arithmetic in the Egyptian hall! “Mri Vansrrrart 
has likewise been graciously pleased to exhibit in a new 
light, our worthy Lord Mayor: ‘He, forsooth, can disco- 
ver, in the first magistrate of the city of London, nothing 
more than aman, with a gold chain, and'a-fur gown ! ‘This 
doctrine; however, may uot prove @ltogether palatable to 
acertain class ‘of ‘citizunsi ven the facetious’ baronet 
aud) worthy alderman, Str Wier ram Coatrs himsell, 
seems to be of opinion, that on this occasion the right 
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honourable the Chancclor of the Exchequer has carried 
the joke rather too far / 

In vigilance and watchfulness over the dignity of the 
crown, the Lord High Chancellor will, doubtless, fully 
answer public expectation. The late temporary disaps 
pearance of his lordship’s mace, is not, we most sincerely 
hope and trust, to be ranked in the chapter of ominous 
events. . 

Lord, E—-~11, Lord Chief. Justice of his Majesty’s 
Court.of King’s Bench, is a nobleman, from whose talents 
we augur more-than we feel ourselves at liberty to state, 
being unwilling to expose ourselves to be suspected of 
flattery. . Not less humane than firm, and abounding, 
even to overflow, in the milk of human nature, he has 


long been universally admired and beloved, for the singu-' 


lar manner in which he attempers justice with mercy ! 
The Mastership of the Mint, I consider, and justly so, 
as an office of the very first importance, especially in the 
present state of things, and with a view to the resump- 
tion of payment in specie. The late mission of the illus. 
trious personage at the head of this department, appears 
tome, Mr. Editor, to be grossly, misconstrued, miscon- 
ceived, and misrepresented in this country. Certain shallow 
would-be-politicians have affected to discover in his late 
trip to the Continent, some very great and momentous 
diplomatic mission; but I am firmly persuaded that his 
object was of a very different nature, to wit, to procure 
an adequate supply of gold and silver bullion for a new 
coinage, The necessity of such a measure, at the pre- 
sent crisis, when we are hourly looking forward to the 
renewal of ‘hostilities between this country and the 
escaped emperor of the French, in the event of which, 
Great Britain, as usual, will be called upon to pay the pi- 
per, must be as apparent as is the necessity of renewing 
the crusade against the common disturber of [urepe. 
The “ magnanimous” ALexanoer, with the rest of our 
worthy and disinterested allies, will doubtless do us th® 
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honour not to reject our generous offer of paving them 


for the blood and slaughter of their subjects. : 

To the above list of able and upright ministers, fo 
whose meritorious exertions the country, in the present 
eventful crisis, looks up for safety and salvation, it would 
be an easy matter to add several others of equally re- 
spected name. But the length to which the sibject has 
already carried me, reminds me of the necessity, Mf. 
Editor, of closing my correspondence, that I-may ‘not 
trench.too much upon your goodness, and occupy too 
large a proportion of your pages. I shalt therefore only 
observe, that it affords me infinite satisfaction to be able 
to congratulate the country at large, on the hopes we may 
reasonably entértain, should war prove inevitable, from 
the capacity of our rulers and ministers: “ Hope”—saith 
the. apostle,— maketh not ashamed,”"—time will very 
shortly show, in how far this consoling axiom will be 
found to hold good in the present instance. 

Richmond, \Oth April: | VERITAS. 








CLERICAL EDUCATION ano ORDINATION. 
Sik, i 

I am well aware that vehement and: indiscriminate 
abuse.of the clefical character is the usual indication of 
malignant profligacy, anxious to palliate its offences, by 
degrading the ordinances and the professors of, religion, 
or the effusion of puerile imbecillity which, unable.to 
command attention by genuine wit, endeavours to obtaly 
applause by common-place and hackneyed jests, on the 
hypocrisy, lewdness, and intemperance of our spiritual 
instructors. As the errors.and the follies of the, regular 
clergy are scrutinized with a minuteness proportioned to 
the importance and the sanctity of. their profession, it Js 
not surprising that the catalogue of their frailties should 
daily and atmually accumulate. . The dissolute and the 
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protaue will remember and record, as the justification of 
their own deviation from rectitude, and as the most plaa- 
sible argument in favor of infidelity, the trivial indis¢re- 
tions of the ministers of the Christian faith; and even the 
pious and the candid will be tempted to condemn in a 
teacher of the gospel, with unwonted arid undue severit 
the venial transgressions which are equally’ incidental ‘ 
every class and profession of society. 

It is not therefore with any feeling of participation ‘in 
the clamours of the superficial, the aspersions of the thalig- 
nant, or the prepossessions of the zealous, that’I beg 
leave to call the attention of the higher clergy to am in- 
creasing and fatal evil; buta sincere anxiety for the pre- 
sent and future welfare of the church of England, and for 
the happiness, comfort, and respectability of the great 
body of our spiritual pastors. The evil to which [ allude 
is the facility with which any individual, who has taken 
his degree at an English university, however ignorant, 
profligate, or incapable, is admitted to the rites of ordina- 
tion, and to all the privileges of the sacred order, 

It is at-present the- usual practice, if a_student from 
either university has been able from the mistaken lenity 
of his examiners to escape.a plucking, and obtain his de- 
gree, to grant him orders as a-matter of course, whatever 
be the imbecillity of his mind, the paucity of his, know- 
ledge, or the licentiousness of his habits. An ordination 
is merely a ceremony adapted. to increase the perquisites 
of certain individuals connected with its celebration, and 
to save appearances, | The certificate of admission to or- 
ders are usually drawn up and signed. previous, to. the 
examinations and however glaring) or disgraceful be the 
incapacity of the candidates, they are regularly initiated 
into thé pale of the church on payment of their fees, 

* ‘The usual test of a candidate's qualifications are, a Latin 
theme; and the translation of a chapter in the Greek tes- 
tumenty generally selected by the student. himself, and 
hastily and inaccurately construed, , As for the theme, 
it is generally a curious but not singuJar exemplification 
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of the art of writing Dog Latin; it is in fact bad English 
renilered still worse by Latin prepositions and termina- 
tions.’ Should these latter adjuncts. and appendages be 
above the reach of the aspiraut after pulpit honours; 
some polite or commiserating friend, among the more 
deserving of the candidates, kindly scribbles the outline 
of a theme, and hands it beneath the table to his trem- 
bling and despairing friend. From a_ principle of mis- 
taken lenity, the’artifice is observed without remark or 
reprehensiou. As aspecimen of one of the themes which 
some timé ago passed the ordeal of episcopal scrutiny, 
permit me to present you with the following accura‘e 
transcript : 


Thesis—Non omnius moriar. 

Theme—Nos sumus toti cinere : sed habemus mens et spi- 
ritus qui ascendant ad etheream post mortem. In eterno po- 
siti ceelo, laudamus deum qui salvationem paravit ; Jesu Christo 
yeneunte, ex nubibus, m forma humani. Etiamnos scande- 
mus super nubes, at cantaremus in regione celesto. Amen. 


From the beginning of the examination to its conclu- 
sion, no enquiry is made into the moral character or per- 
sonal qualifications of the candidate. If he has lately 
left his wenches and his dogs ona trip to London; if he 
be guilty of swearing, drinking, lying, and every other 
description of debauchery : these vices are unknown to 
the bishop, and it is not his daty to institu€e an invidious. 
scrutiny. He may ‘lisp, or mumble, or pronounce his 
sentences, without any reference to his grammar or his 
elocution; but who would be so cruel as to sacrifice the 
prospects of a young candidate for preferment to the 
welfare and spiritual edification of the community? ©The 
aspirant may be unable or unwilling to remember or un- 
derstand a page of Paley; but of what avail or utility are 
knowledge and learning, when so many valuable sermons 
in imitation of manuscript may be purchased in Pater- 
noster-row ? The disposition of the individual may be 
austere and inhuman; but who, except a curate of the 
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lowest order, now remembers to visit the sick, or to 
instruct, and console, and relieve the poor. At the dni- 
versity of Cambridge in particular, the routine of ex- 
amination for a degree which qualifies the student for re- 
gular ordination as a deacon, is peculiarly conducive to 
the degradation of the candidates for holy orders. An 
imperfect knowledge of the first three books of Fuclid, 
anda superficial acquaintance with the eommon forms 
of simple and quadratic equations, exclusive of classical 
altainments, general ability, or a decent proficiency in 
Koglish literature, are all that is requisite for adnaission 
to the degree of A. B. and unless the veto of the, bishop 
interferes, endow the graduate with all the gifts that are 
necessary to the spiritual instruction of his fellow crea- 
tures, and the possession of more than one valuable ree- 
tory. These gentlemen, as soon as they have escaped 
from the tranimels of college discipliue, and from the re- 
strictive authority of their tutors, boldly mount that pul- 
pit which ought only to be filled by the good, the learned, 
and the expéfienced; by the help of Tiltotson, expatiate 
on the duties of humanity; discuss, by the aid of Paley, 
the most important principles of philosophy; abd with 
the assistance of the Rivingtons, deliver from manuscripts 
of their own, (for what they have bought is surely theirs), 
the most eloquent and edifying precepts of Christian 
faith and general benevolence. 

That these representations are vot exaggerated will 
appear, Mr. Editor, from a perusal of the following let- 
ter, indited by the brother of a Marquis immediately 
subsequent to his ordination as a priest. Your printer, 
who has seen the original, wil] vouch for its authenticity, 
and it ist rather | curious, from the reflections to which it 
must give rise in the breast of every friend of the church 
of E ‘ngland, than from any singularity of sentiment or 
diction. A thousand such letters are committed to paper 
in the course of a single year, 
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Dear Sir, | | | 
©? [write to you under peculiarand anxious sensations. 1 am 
Igifite wnable to write a'setmon, yet on getting to my living, 
my people of the parish have asked me to preach a thanksgiv- 
ing sermon for the affairs in Russia, Feb. 14th; I do not know 
show to give an answer, unless you will have the kindness to 
write me a proser, or buy me two or three to make my choice 
of at Rivingtows, or Cradock and Joy. Shall return you the 
yprice by post, Pray be particular, and believe meever grateful 
if you succeed, Yours truly, 

| Xx. Y. 
The correspondent of this gentleman being unfortu- 
nately out of town at the moment of the arriyal. of his 
letter, was unable to comply with his request, and in 
consequence of this disappointment, his reverend and 
demi-noble correspondent, having no other composition 
at hand, gravely and verily delivered a fast sermon for 
the year 1755, found in the corner cupboard of the par- 
sonage. 
P. P. 


ain 








THEATRICAL GRATITUDE. 





In a certain ocean is situated a certain island; but 
neither the name of the ocean, nor yet that of the island, 
have we the means of ascertaining. This lamentable wt 
certainty is owing to the defective state and condition in 
which the record, from which the following extract’is 
taken, has reached us, From the great lapse of time, and 
inevitable contingencies of remote antiquity, the’mane- 
script has suffered considerable injury ‘and defacement. 
A number of pages, particularly at the commencement, 
are entirely wanting ; others are so woefully obtiterated, 
blotted, and disfigured, as:to be scarcely legible: 

However, to revert to the record and manuscript itself. 
The manners, usages, and customs of the inhabitantsor 
the said island, (as. detailed.in the above eutious work) 
bear little or wo .apalogy to those.of any other known 
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coustry of this terraqueous. globe, auddeast of all. te those 
ofthe inhabitants.of our own. heavenly-favoured ..and 
flourishing united kingdom, who, it is well “knows, -ate 
not less virtuous than they are happy, enjoying: all the 
manifold blessings of a well-secured peace,’ The authér 
describes them as perpetually vaccilfating in their princi. 
ples, tergiversating in their actions, and seldom two hours 
tovether of the same opinion. Tlie only natidi, ancient 
or modern, towhich they appear to bear tlre slightest 're- 
semblance, are the Athenians, of whom we are told, onthe 
highest authority, that they “ occupied themselves with no- 
thing else but either to tell, or to hear some new thing f” So 
great, in fact, was, among these islanders, the rage for no= 
velty, and so ephemeral, in every respect, their character, 
that our author calculates that one-half of the inhabitants 
earned their sustenance and means of support, by provid- 
ing aliment for the insatiable curiosity of the other moiety. 
The former went under the denomination of fulsi-loqui, 
and foazers, which is, being interpreted, story-teliers ; 
the latter were known by the title of guid-nuxcs and go- 
be-mouches, which, in the language of the island, signifies 
flals and swallowers of cameds. 

Anvong other «marked characteristics, which distin. 
guished ithe inhabitants of the said island, our author 
reckons! a. strong and inveterate passion for theatrical 
representations. But even in this particular, their innate 
aud predominant lust of novelty and changé was emi- 
neatly conspicuous. Not only would they suffer the 
ost-sterling sand-established dramatic works to lie dor- 
mant and sleep: the peaceful slumbers of oblivion, in ordér 
tomake way forthe introduction of the most préposte- 
fous trash, possessing the irresistible charm of being new; 
not only would they ransack their island from’ one end to 
the other, in quest of fresh candidates for Thespian ‘ho- 
hours; though frequently not worthy ‘to ‘wipe the shoes 
@f many of those already engaged : but would even coti- 
ceive a dislike qnd disgust ‘for’ the véry theatre itself,’ ff 
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the building happen to last too long. Hence our author 


advances it as « positive fact, that they have been known 
tolay violent hands on these temples of recreation anil 
entertainment, and in more mstances than one have burnt 


their theatres to the ground, in order to have the plea- 


sure of builditig them up again, ona new scale. 

By one of those strange revolutions, so numerous ard 
s0 Common among a whimsical people, who acknowledge 
no other criterion of excellency than that of novelty, it 
happened, that a performer who: had long been doomed 
to struggle with indigence, and to eat the bitter bread 
of neglected talent, was suddenly dragged’ forth from 
obscurity, and, trom wasting his breath to no purpose 
onthe provincial stage, was transplanted to the metro- 
politan boards, where he became the idol of its capricious 
iInbabitants. And bis popularity did wax marvellously, 
and his fame spread all over the land, and great was the 
harvest wluch he reaped from his toils, msomuch that 
he, who but a little before was poor, now became rich, 
and increased in goods; and he who had long passed for 
being very dull, now by sudden metamorphosis and 
transition, was accounted very keen. And certain of his 
patrous, even men of note, men of. substance, and of 
worth, often uvited lim to their table, and did feast this 
new idol with fat things, even with the good things of 
the earth, and gave him to drink of that delicious nectat 
““which maketh glad the heart of man!” And lo, this 
great man did not follow the bad example ef many who 
have become suddenly rich; be that had been poor, did 
not forget the hour cf his necessity; and he who now as- 
sociated with the wealthy and the’ mighty, did not lose 
all remembrance of his former companions in adversity, 
and Know them not, Aud there was amongst the ser 
Vauts, the minstrels, and the players of my. lord the king 
4 certain womau, of matron years, and who had long been 
nutabered amongst the company, but had not greatly ade 
vantaged hersell, nor laid much. store, up in her barns 
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Now. it so happened, that in earlier days, and when the 
idol, who was bow so universally worshipped, was of ‘no 
repute, even when he was yet achild, and before he had 
yet essayed his powers, this self-same woman did take 
care of bim, and did him much good, and divided with 
him her bread, for she was of consanguipity with him, 
and did act towards him as a mother. And the keer 
man was reminded by certain of bis patrons of the events 
of former days, and of the charitable conduct of bis kins- 
woman; and he did consider about it, and teok the case 
of his benefactress to heart, and did send her a token of 
his gratitude, for he loveth not to be under pecuniary 
obligation. But the charitable woman required no in- 
demnity for the past, neither did she like to hear of 
cancelling of obligations. Wherefore she did send back 
to the Keer man the presents which he had willed to 
make her, and did tell the tragic idol, that it was his 
friendship and his good will that she valued, and not his 
money. And when this affair was made known, it did 
excite much talk, for the inhabitants of this island, as 
already stated, do greatly like all that which is mew. 
And the gratitude displayed by the keen man appeared 
new in their eyes; and the disinterested reply of the 
kinswoman appeared wew also; and her sending back the 
keen wau’s present was likewise new, and did give birth 
to another new occurrence; for a certain newly married 
Jaly, who bas espoused a newly-made widower, when 
the tidings thereof did reach her ears, did do and perform 
an act of yreat novelty, for she did send to the matron 
lady a present equal in value to that which she had re- 
fused to accept of from the keen man ! 





A bright Example. 
If Princes set a bright example, 
And our Prince Regent is a sample; 
Theo, Englishmen, your spirits rouse, 
Drink brandy, till you're drunk as sows ? 
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|} ‘LORD -COCHRANE’s rare ADDRESS ro is 
CONSTITUENTS, 

We congratulate Lord Cochrane on the adoption of 
our advice, and that be has changed his secretary. A 
more eiergetic and impressive appeal to the public opi- 
nion than his address to his constituents we have seldom 
read. It displays no indications of the ungrammatical 
tautology, vapid declamation, and desultory remark, that 
distinguish his former laboured aud prolix publications. 
He tells a simple story, and tells it with eloquence and 
force; we wish that it were calculated to satisfy the 
hapes of his friends, as much as it deserves the approba- 
tion of the impartial critic. 

The conduct of his lordship, to use the most lenient 
term, has been highly imprudent; and subjects him 
to the imputation which he scems so anxious to disavow, 
ef impatience and precipitance. He remains nine months 
in prison, and clandestinely escapes, with the purpose of 
renewing an attempt which he had already made under 
circumstances which gave no hope of subsequent success. 
He had already stood up in his place in the house of 
commons, he had accused the judge of partiality and 
intemperance, he had boasted with justice, and with a 
pride honourable to his feelings, of his exploits in the 
service of his country; his exertions were unavailing, 
and yet he breaks his prison with a prospect of repeat- 
ing them under circumstances exciting the triumph of 
his enemies, and the distrust of his friends. [Even the 
very supposition that the house of commons would 
have listened for a moment, to the harangue of an indi- 
vidual whom the law only reeeghizes as a prison- breaker, 


and as icapable, pro tempore, of every senatorial function, 
was absurd, 


Had he exercised that common sense which 
isthe most valuable possession of mankind, he would 
have reflected that his very appearance would be the 
sgnal of recaption by an almost unanimous vote of the 
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house, and that he would be retnanded ito prison; loailed 
with all the disgrace that attaches to, impatience of re. 
straint, fool-hardiness, and indiscretion. He forgot, too, 
that however firmly his fricads might be convinced; of 
his perfect innocence, his escape from prison could only 
be excused on a principle which cannot be admitted, 
that every man may become a judge in his own cause, 
and if he conceives that he is injured or aggrieved, may 
take every advantage of the inadvertence, or Indulgence 
of the subordinate ageuts to whom the execution of the 
law is committed. If he had no consideration for hime 
self, he should have remembered the injuries he was 
entailing on the high baihil, the marshal, and the other 
prisoners, Whose confinement is alleviated by their indul- 
gence. ‘The consequence of an escape, under circums 
stances similar to those of Lord Cochrane, are inevitable 
loss, anxiety, and expence to the persons entrusted with 
his coercion ; a rigid and oppressive renewal of that did. 
cipline whieh had been benevolently mitigated and 
relaxed, and even the denial to every succeeding victim 
of lawless or mistakeu power, of those privileges which 
Lord Cochrane himself enjoyed. After the example he 
has set, what jailor, superintendant, or cnstodium regis, 
will venture to grant the slightest remission of the utmost 
severity of confinement ? what political or private friend 
will enter into recognizance for the bail or the good be- 
haviour of the most upright character? or how would 
the presiding judge, in a case of a similar nature, be 
justified in refraining from impressing on the subordinate 
officers of justice, the necessity of strict aud unremitted 
coercion ? | 
The friends of Lord Cochrane assert, that it was his 
intention to return after having fulfilled the object of lis 
visitto the house of commons. But if the escape itself 
was indiscreet aud blameable, bis voluntary return (if 
it hal been possible) would bave been still more foolish 
and reprehensible. He avows his determination to abide 
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by the distinction between the penalty, and the pain of 
imprisoument, takes advantage of the quibble to make a 
clandestine escape, and comes back to endure additional 
pain, and additional penalties! He could not expect 
that the marshal, after his return, could grant him, even 
with any regard to common decency, the privileges 
which he bad already abused, or with avy sense of his 
own duty and responsibility, could refrain from the most 
wecessary and obvious precautions. His complaint 
against the marshal is singularly ungracious and injudi- 
cious. Mr. Jones, with a lenity that would not be expects 
ed, is willing to release Lord Cochrane from the strong 
room, and to restore him to the comforts and the salu- 
brify of his former apartments, on conditions implying 
the most lenrent, but most necessary restraint. Lord 
Cochrane refuses to comply with his conditions; is the 
marshal, or the prisoner, to be reprehended for intempee 
rance, mjustice, and fatuity ? 

We hazard these opinions on the escape of Lord Coch- 
rane without any reference to the question of guilt or 
innocence, and the following animated account of his 
own political and naval services, of his strenuous oppo- 
sition to arbitrary power and lawless oppression, and of 
his antipathy to sinccures, pensions, and legal fraud, may 
well excite something more than a suspicion, that our 
courts of justice are not always free from the influence 
of malignity, alarm, and revengeful jealousy. 


“TL complained of the hardship of unlimited.service ; of the 
cruelty of harbour duty ; of the uncertain system of reward ; 
of the exactions for discharge, even from wounded, disabled, 
and pensioned seamen; of withholding from the seamen their 
pay, until their return home, and their consequent privations 
abroad ; and of keeping ships abroad until their crews had 
perished. 1 complained of the custom of imposing on the sea- 
meu the performance of frivolous, vexatious, and unnecessary 
labours—such as scouring and polishing iron bars, bolts, hooks, 


pins, shot, &ca. &c. which was a constant source of discontent, 
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and the eause of inore flagellation than the violation of all the 
articles of war. I complained of the unnecessary system of 
repairing and restoring ships at sea on common and ordinary 
occasions ; of its effect on the health of the crews, aud of the 
orders when in port which deprived them of the comfort of 
stretching their limbs on the soil of their native land. I comes 
plained of the want of the like necessary comforts in naval 
hospitals which were allowed to the army; of the refusal to 
admit into those hospitals certain diseases which, during the 
winter season, could not be cured at sea; of the inadequate 
supply of medicines to the ships of war; of the limited quantity 
of list for dressing wounds and sores; of the substitation of 
spunge, which, being applied without distinction to the wounds 
of all, imparted to some the infection it received from others, 
and originated the necessity of numerous amputations ; and of 
the misery to which men, thus cruelly crippled, were reduced, 
having ne acknowledged claim to, or any certainty of reward 
for their unmerited sufferings. And I reprobated the system 
of retaining invalids for harbour duty, of which the hardships 
are greater than those of active service; and of permitting 
them, and even compelling them by means of those hardships, 
to re-enter the navy when their physical powers and’ constitutions 
were wholly decayed.” 








POLITICAL EPITAPHS. 


«* After my death I wish no other herald, 

No other speaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 

But such an honest chronicler.”” SHAKROTRAR 2. 
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Beneath this turf 
Lie the mouldering ashes of 
The Right Honourable Parrick Duiernan, L. L, D, 
The general friend of government, 
; and 
... Yicar-general of the metropolitan court: of 
Armagh, 
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As well as ad vocate-general of the court of 
- Adiniralty. 
The only thing te never changed, was his 
Wisc; | 
The ‘enly thing he always changed, was, his 
PRINCIPLES. 
To have changed the one, would have cost 
Money ; 
Not to Wave changed the other, would have lost 


“Money ; 
And, as the thermometer ‘of his political life 


Was said to be the sum total ef his cash book, 
Hs bitterest enemies (for virtue, like his, even 
Was not secure from detraction) 
Allowed that he always acted to 
ONE END. 

But let not the unthinking, therefore, revile 
his memory. 
ifhe wnassed wealth, he also kept it, 

And none could reproach him with profusion. 
‘ From tthe vice of giving, he was exempt ; 
Doubtless, because he would not foster 
The profligacy of 2 vicious age, 
by 
Pampering riotous indolence with 
The wages of industry. 

To his honour, also, let it ‘be recorded, that 
He always performed, what he was paid for. 
in parliament, his utility was great ; 

For his speeches, like a gentle soporific, 
Lalled the Opposition into repose, 

Calmed the turbulence of invective, 
Plucked the sting from satire, 
Dulled the keen edge of sarcasm, 
And silenced the clamour of hostility. 
Reader’! dust thou ask thew this was done ? 


Kot by ithe splendour of bis orutory—for he hed none ; 





Not by the force of fis arguments—for tie never reasoned ; 








Not by his persuasive powers—for he employed none. 


It wasyaccomplished ‘by one simple operition— 
He put his hearers to sleep. 
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Sacred wis Memory 
atl of, rine on] 
SAMUEL Whiteread, Esq. 
A distinguished. CoMMONER of Great, Britaing 
“Ofhumble « descent, his hamewas emblazoned 
,, By, no honours of ancestry; ea 
buty = 
To his descendants he; has transmitted one, 
“Which the history of this,country will record 


; oF 


7 In her fairest. page. . ad 
The, integrity of his character corruption might? 
assail, ; vit “it 


But never. could subdue, ,.\' 
Wealth he possessed ‘by. inheritance: 
Honours he did not deign to seek ; 
When. proffered, he; rejected them. | 07 
“No sycophant to.men jn.or out of power: 
No parasite at;court ; no flatterer,of pritices ; 
What, he freely thought he boldly. spoke, * 
Nor cared, to. clothe the. sentiments. he uttered, 
_.Anpsuch a.garb as might adapt’ them’ 
To the shrinking gaze.of guilt or folly. 

The advocate of the oppressed,;; the enemy of the oppressor ; 
‘ln him, the wiplated rights. of individuals,and of nations 
Found, a watchful guardian. 

_ dle raised his voice, when others were silent, | 
Ans seins turned aside the uplifted arm 
, OF power anjnstly exereised, - 
shi Nhith> But, . ; ; 

The truth he, loved, must speak catalliitinthalnnents 
And. posterity; must kodw,: that \the feelings 
Which, animated him. too) often obscured 
.ffl2e0 182 His, jadgmepts:) by! lod 
v1 Rashs precipitate, imbheedfialp a A 
é gnotl¢ plunged inte’ to pies unptepardels *1 
> snomlrom.en, cagercredu lity iin; bis, owmswishes.! to / 
bonoessy 14 he pemlege which he »pas¢éased vas ait yd jo8 
2000 bsyolqar Member of Parliaments) eid yd 30K 

avlg.too often employed sn-seattering. 11 
Calumpy reproach, abd: cerisure, 
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Black and white; or the contrast. 


Upon those who could not reply, 
Because absent, 
_ And dared not avenge, because 
Of the ambigdous but secure shield 
Behind which he sheltered himeelf. 
Coarse and indiscriminate in his attacks, 
He seemed to exult in the safe power 
That belonged to him. 
While he raised his shield over the fullen, 
His envenomed dart was too often hurled 
Against the unconscious offender. 
Nothing was sacred in his eyes, but his awn will; 
And 
. To fulfil that, no ties of private life, 
No reverence for the feelings of another, 
No regard to social charities, 
No modest doubts of human fallibility, 
Ever interposed. He thought and acted, 
Asif the measure of his ewn wishes 
Were the standard of propriety ; 
And he, alone, a privileged violator 
Of the established forms, the regulated courtesies, 
Soothing blandishments of polished intercourse. 
He was no orator; for he wanted all the 
Requisites that constitute one. 
He had neither elegance of diction, 
Vigor of fancy, stores of imagery, 
Nor, 
. Precision of argument. 
But - 
Tn lieu of them, a strong and vigorous 
mind, 
Which could clearly compre hend a part, 
And an untutored fluency of language, 
Which was always forcible and expressive. 
He never rose to the dignity of @ 
great statesman, , | 
Because he wanted power 'to : 
View politieal topies by the application of 
general and comprehensive principles. 











( 887) 
POLITICAL REVIEW. 


oo « 


War, which has so often shaken the earth to its cen- 
tre, and drenched it with blood; which, according to 
the doctrine of Malthus, is so requisite to thin its po- 
pulation and prevent the too rapid increase of the human 
race—War, which carries desolation and famine into the 
land of plenty and comfort, has at length unfurled its 
bloody standard on the beautiful and classi¢ plains of 
Italy, and that fertile and delightful country is once 
more destined to suffer all the horrors attendant ‘on the 
military operations of contending belligerents: while 
vultures with wings are preparing to banquet on the car- 
nage occasioned by the folly of those who have none.— 
The Roman pontiff has quitted his capital, which the 
Neapolitans have entered, and a sanguinary battle is said 
to have taken place with the Austrians; thus Marshal 
Murat, the king of Naples, seems at length to-have de- 
termined, and to be more disposed to rest the security of 
his crown, and the succession of his family, on tis own 
exertions than to place further confidence in the profes- 
sions of my Lord Castlereagh, or the vacillating politics 
of the allied sovereigus—possibly he does not admire the 
opinion of this upright statesman respecting the new dy- 
nasty of Naples, nor the tendency of his note to Baron 
Hardenburg wherein he talks of making an example of the 
king of Saxony, because he cannot punish all who have of- 
fended '!!1 It i¥such doctrines, and such tergiversations, 
that bid fair to deprive us of the blessings which might have 
been ernected fromm Peace, and which have thus unac- 
countably thrown the resources of a population of sixteen 
millions igto the scale of Buonaparte at a time when it 
is in contemplation to drive him by force from the 
French throne, and which is the very time every reason- 
able man would have thought should have been seized 
for the purpose of conciliatingall- parties; ‘but more es- 
pecially forfulfilting the most golemit engagements. My 
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388. swowt \Dogberry’s ass. 


Lord Castlereagh, and the allies, appear to have thought 
otherwise, and the consequences are about to explain, 
which of the two opinions most deserved attention. 
England, it is true, has not yet actually commenced 
hostilities, but every act of her administration breathes 


war, and tend to demonstrate such to be their intention 


—the income-tax, with all its inquisitorial tyranny, bas 
been resuscitated ; new taxes have been imposed ; anda 
treaty concluded with the allied sovereigns on the 25th ult, 
by which itis engaged to be ready atthe desire of the Louis 
le Desiré, the French king, to enter into a war, for the 
purpose of obliging the 'rench people to renounce Buonas 
parte, and not tolay down theirarms untilitshall be accom: 
plished, and for which engagement, it is now understood, 
we, the people, are to pay them by way of advauce, the tri 
fling sum of Erigur Mintnions!!! We mayexclaim with 
Dogberry, “ Oh, that be were here to write me down an 
ass, but remember that I aman ass although it be not writ. 
ten down,” 

The legitimacy of such a war might, like many other 
wars, be very questionable, but of its impolicy there 
cannot exist a doubt—the mischiefs with which it .threa- 
tens to overwhelm our devoted country are almost incal- 
culable—the advantages to be derived by the family-junto 
of the Stewarts, quite apparent—they will no doubt be 
accredited commissioners with the allied armies, for it 
is to be recollected, special care has been taken to provide 
such comfortable births by the sixth artecle of the, treaty, 
and they will no doubt be enabled, for their very rmpor- 
tant services, to draw another Eiguyy THousanp with- 
in the year, from the public purse—so much for Bucke 
ingham !” Perhaps the noble lord himself, may, during 
the summer months, when the great national theatre 1s 
shut, like other heroes of the sock and buskin, make au 
excursion with the combatants, and thus relievethe pres- 
sure of the income-tax by a snug provincial engagement. 
The city of Loudon, setting a patriotic example, has de 
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termined to meet for the purpose of considering’ what 
measures may be best calculated to avert the calamities 
of war-for Buonaparte, : be it remembered, hus renouned! 
ed all foreign conquest, and desires to maintain the peace 
of the world by the most steady adherence to the treaty 
of Chaumont.—In this, it is devoutly to be wished; she 
may be followed by the whole country, for if ever there 
was an awful period in the history of Britain, it is the 
present; if ever there was a period when the pedple 
ought calmly to consider the measures of her mitisters, 
it is the present; if ever there was a period when ‘good 
sense and prudence should be opposed to imbecillity and 
prodigality, itis the present. What is the object of the 
contemplated war?—to dictate to an independent nation 
who shall be her ruler!! and can England seriously lend 
herself to so unholy a principle—can she consecrate such 
sacrilegious doctrines >—can she exert her energies, and 
seal with her blgod, such unhallowed purposes? England, 
who of all other nations, ought most religiously to respect 
the right of every country to select its own rulers!! It 
is impossible, it cannot be. 

When England cashiered the Stuart fainily, did she, or 
would she have permitted any other power to interfere 
with her internal regulations, with her imprescriptible 
rights, with her acknowledged sovereignty ? Would not 
the whole nation have risen as one manto chastise an at- 
tempt to'dietate to her who should be her raler, or who oc- 
cupy her throne #If such would have been her feelings, and 
such her conduct, can we suppose, ought we to believe, 
the French people less tenacious of theirrights, less jealous 
of foreign interference, less disposed to maintain theirown 
sovereignty, or less determined to resistany unwarrantable 
dictation? And if this be admitted, what must’ be the 
probable duration of such a war—ofa war begun indirect 
violation of the received law of nations—of a'war outraging 
every principle of common justice, and moral feeling? of w 
war that willbe supported by a! million of-meu on one 
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390 Appeal to the good sense of the nation. 


side, and defended by two million on the other? Before 
we plunge into such a dreadful abyss, do let us at least 
pause; let us hope that every thinking man in the country 
will come forward with his opinion; let us hope that 
forgetting the rancour and animosity of party, all will 
exert themselves to the utmost of their abilities to ward 
off the impending danger; let us hope that bearing in 
our remembrance that ornament to his country, the great 
Milton, we may, to use his own words, “ never lose our 
‘* pre-eminence in teaching nations how tolive!” Do not 
let us all be the dupes of the scat-trafficking Castlereagh, 
but rather let us, like Sir Joun Newvorr, declare 
loudly and publicly ‘“ that to the noble lord, we 
‘“‘ ought not to give credence, for that the question, which 
“he told us was pending was actually determined ;” let 
us consider the means we possess to continue a pro- 
tracted war, and the purposes for which such a war is 
to be carried on, and the nature and character of the 
persons to be benefited by it; and then let us coolly and 
dispassionately determine, whether it will be wise and 
honourable, whether it will be becoming our national 
character, whether a great and free people ought to ruta 
themselves and their posterity for such anti-christian 
doctrines, 

Weare little inclined to advocate the morality of 
Buonaparte ; we think it more than questionable ; still 
less have we the inclination to see our country insulted ; 
we would be amongst the foremost to avenge her wrongs, 
and maintain inviolate her honour, and her independence } 
but might not Buonaparte say to the allies, “ my mora- 
lity is at least as good as yours; iff have not respected 
treaties, neither have you—if I have cut and carved out 
independent states at my pleasure, you have done the 
same-—if I have acted with duplicity and bad faith, your 
conduct has not been marked with any extraordinary at- 
tachment to candour and good faith—and if you can 
grow better and leave off violating principle; so can I— 
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and whether you do or do not; Lam determined to do it >” 
But, admitting Buonaparte to be even worse than the 
yiost pithy tirades of my Lord Castlereagh and his satels 
lites would make him, have not the French people an 
indubitable right to have him, or any other person, fora 
ruler if they choose? Are they not fully competent to judge 
of their own affairs, and bas any other power the privilege 
of interfering or sayingto them you shall have a Bourbon? 
Or are we every time they think proper to change their 
form of government to wage war against them, until they 
have settled it to our liking ? It ought never to be forgotten 
that we carried ona crusade against them on this account 
for nearly five and twenty years, and added six hundred 
millions to our debt, increased the price of the articles 
of the first necessity more than double, in many in- 
stances treble—nearly ruined our manufacturers, and 
saddled ourselves with that monstrous engine of oppres- 
sion the property-tax, to restore to the French throne, 
our old friends and neighbours the Bourbons, who had, 
with very few intermissions, wagedwar against us for near- 
ly two centuries; who had been the means of creating 
our national debt, and all its concurrent burthen of taxes; 
who assisted our American colonies to revolt, and finally 
to obtain their independence; and what has been the 
consequence >—an unexpected concatenation of unlooked 
for circumstances, occupied by the inordinate ambition 
of Buonaparte himself, enabled us to atchieve the object 
for which we had exhausted so much blood and trea- 
sure, and my, Lord Castlereagh to take to himself the 
merit of the atchievement. ‘They had not regained the 
throne (for the ailections of the people they never had) 
a twelvemouth, when their own imprudent conduct so 
disgusted the French nation, that with one voice they 
recalled, Buonaparte, and exiled their family. A clearer 
or more decided proof of the folly of our enterprizes 
cannot be afforded; yet untaught by experience, | forget- 


ful.of the misery we have brought on ourselves,’ and ‘the 


comforts of which we have been deprived, disregarding 
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392 T. al] Yeyrand s political conversion. 
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sheorunw off on eainbuutin about. to Toscenintan into 
tise kame folly, \ for theosante’ Quixotic purpeses, yd 
Histltp (he AGS rou Wikposiclon’ oP ah “Hrivhihnany) “Who 
has been, pu licly, charged with attempting | to undermine 
pureonstitution, and to fill the pockets, of . his, creatures 
and fimiby, «by: a: prefligate commissariat :and imbecile 
diptotnatists“a preater’ monstrosity never’ “disgraced 
the annals, of a''‘tation:’ Hatit beet! $o''very desirable 
to, prevent. Bugnaparte from re-ascending the’ imperial 
thrane of, France, .wbat must be thought of the conduct 
of ‘those ministers: who left it in his power, when it is 
evident they might have prevented jt? Would it haven. 
yolved more fatal consequences to have secured the per- 
son of Buovaparte, than to say to the French people he 
shiall, not rule over you, now.he is quietly seated. in the 
palace of the ‘Fhuilleries, surrounded by the French 
army? One would be strangely inelined to “believe, 
looking at these things closely, that it is rather the. war 
and its emoluments that was desired, than a, question 
whether Jack.or'Tom ‘shall govern France ; and:it:is to 
be feared, that ifs England be inclined» to grant\as- many 
millions, as the cupidity of ber ministers seems inclinéd'to 
Aqhander on their parasites, needy princes, and emperors, 
ut Will find no termination until.the last shilling, be 
wing from a.credulous aud insulted people. 

»vItis gai that no faith isto be put» in the? professions 
of Baonaparte, who seems, unlike iis neighbours; to ‘have 
learned wisdom ip the school of adversity ; but wity. are 
we tosuppose, that he alone is incapable of becoming bet- 
ten? Do we not see that the arch+fiend)(as:heybias: been 
frequently called by the ‘Preasury-betich) Talleyrand; ts 
how the bosom friend and coufidant of my Lord’ Castle- 
Teagh ? It is clear he bas had the faculty of amending ; for 
we-cannot.fora moment suppose.that aaman-of my: Lord 
Castlereagh’ s: nie sense of honour, snvral feeling, and at- 
tachment to’ the liberties of Englishnien) would tend’ his 
countenatite to such a man as’ he ‘once described this 
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vidieanes bs ge, Boe “OF 
same Talleyrand to be, if he had not entirely changed 
Wis nature, and become mildand sgentle as Ye wasonce 
ferocious and savage. No:.for.we may waly say, of -his 
lordship and his agsgciates,;.‘* Brutus, was an. honourable 
man, and they are all honourable men.” But an inci 
dent has just happened, which deserves consideration. 
Whew Buonaparte first landed in. France, the Bourhous 
seta pride‘on fis head, and declared him a traitor, Chance 
has thrown, one of these Bourbons, the Duke d’Angou- 
leme into Buonaparte’s power, and that, when he was 
fighting against him: what-has been Buonaparte’s cofid uct ? 
So far from retaliating on the duke the anathema of his fa- 
mily, he has ordered liim to be treated. with every mark 
of distinction and respect ; to be- protected, andsto lave 
the privilege of embarking at what port he pleases. . This 
pay, it is true, be said to be all trick in Buenaparte; bu 
if it be, it is a trick of so noble a nature, it cannot ail o 
exciting our admiration, and is well worthy our imitation. 
Perhaps a few more.such tricks on both sides, ‘might be 
the means of preventing mucli peculation, bloodshed, 
and misery, or might have the still more happy: effect 
of so disgusting the virtuous and magnanimous: Lord 
Castlereagh, as to induce him to relinquish the ‘helm of 
étate—Oh! what a happy day for Great Britain! 

But if nothing is to be conceded to the obsecratioiis’of 
Buonaparte, are we to be equally deaf to the voice of 
reason? Are we to be regardless of what may befal our- 
selves in the contest? Are we to make it a principle 
that provided we throw down the power of this man, we 
care not if, like another Samson, we are buried in: the 
ruins ? Are we to go on adding to our taxation, thereby 
increasing the price of provisions, augmenting the value 
of jabour, and enhancing the charge of our manufactures, 
votil, with all their excellence, with all the disposition of 
foreign nations to purchase, we have rendered it impossible 
for them to pay the’ cost ?° And ‘yet, reasoning on the 
futwre-by the past,, which is the only true criterion to 
form our, judgment, such must the effect of a, new, war, 
The world is satiated with war-—sbe, sighs for, repose—it 
is requisite to renew the exhausted strength of nations, aud 
if the noble Lord Castlereagh himself be, what trom the 
spirit of the times we may suppose he is, an agriculturist, 
he must know that land will ‘net eternally produce the 
Same crop, and that all intelligent landlords, will prevent 
their tenants from even making the experiment, 
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Tue WISDOM or MINISTERS, 
An Old Farce néw revived. . 





Scene—Foreian OFFSce. 
Dram. Peus.—MeEn. 


First Lord of the Treasury . . . . * Lord Liverpoof. 

Foreign Secretary . . . . 8 s w 6 Lord Castlereagh. 

BEOES . 0: <0 ee 8 ee (ype Mr. Vansittart. 

De seus 6 feta td tt 6m bh . Mr. W. Pole. 

Shift 4 SP ee eb Sh i Mr. Haskisson. ) 

he a ae ake ee eet Oe ee Sir W. Garrow. , 

AlLand-lubber . ......, ' Lord Melville. 
WODIEN. 

Dame Penury «= 2 aieie' es eo Lord E!don. 

Mrs. Noodle ». . . «» « « « * « « Mr. B. Bathurst. 

ee Seat Ct ee Lord Ellenborough. 


Norse . . en ee, © eu 0: 0, ee eeaneIen. 
* (Servants, waiters, and constable, by Messrs. Canning, Fitr- 
gerald, Peele, Lygov, Methuen, C. Graut, &c. &c.] 
. Scene I. 

Enter First Lord of the Treasury, and Foreign Secretary; 
meeting ; both of them with large bundles of papers under their 
arms ; and looking as if they could not help it; i. e. having 
the said papers between their elbows and ribs. 
> For. Sec. My dear friend, how do you find yourself? 

Treasury Lord. As well as can be expected under this 
d—d weight of papers. 1 see you have got your load teo. 

For. Sec. Yes—-Cerberus Whitbread must have a sop to 
hush his barking: but I am afraid when he has digested these, 
he'll only be the more ravenous. 

Treasury Lord. (looking grave.) Ah Robert! Robert! 
would to God you had shewn a little more honesty at Vienna. 

For. See. Honesty! ha! ha! you are no diplomatist I see! 
Here, sit you down, and I'll sing you a song which I and Prince 
Talleyrand used to perform together: he took the first, and 
I the second, (Foreign Secretary clears his throat, and begins. j 

In pimps and politicians 
The genius is the same ; 
Both raise their own conditions 
Or .thers’ guilt and shame. (the T. Lord fidgets here.} 
With a tongue well tipt with lies, ' DT ten 
Each the wantof parts supplies (Bravo / from the Tree 
And with a heart that’s all disguise, “>! stiry Lord} 
Keeps his scheme unknown. pragees 
Seducing as the devil, 
play the tempter’s part, 

And have, when most they’re civil, 
Most mischief in their heart. 
Each a secret commerce drives, 
First corrupts, and then connives, 

And by his neighbour's vices thrives, 

For they areall his own, (uffetuose con amoré) 
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low do you like it? 

Treasury Lord. » Very well, only itisa little too plain. 

For. Sec. You are the first that ever accused me of that 

reatest vice which can belong tu-a responsible minister, But 

Se come Mopus and_ Brass. 

Enter Mopus. and Brass, hand in hand, dancing und ronging 

When gold is in hand, 
It gives us command, 
It makes us lov'd and respected, 

(Mopus cuts a caper by himself, pin then takes his seat next 
the foreign secretary. Brass ambles up .to.a mirrer, and 
while surveying his reflected wisage, hums to himsels, 

Before the barn-door crowing 
A cock by hens attended, ) 

Mopus (To F. Sec.) have no spleen in me, orl coulll’d 
find in my heart to abuse you horribly for leaving me athe 
lurch, 

For. See. How, dear Mopus?.I always sent you word of 
all that was transacting. 

Mopus.. True—but 1 never could extract .a precise mean= 
ing trom what you wrote, and so I sat like a sumpleton on the 
Treasury-bench, afraid to avow. what was done, or disavow what 
was not. Lwoulll’d not be in such a situaion again to save the 
world from perdition, by distributing bybles without prayer- 

ks, 

Treasury Lord.. We said all we could for you, byt all was 
too littlk—Saxony— 

Mopus, Poland— 

Treasury Lord, Genoa— 

Mopus. Naples — - 

for. Sec. (with asmile of self- i aniiouen, J Our foreign 
felations, have certainly used us very ili: but I hoped 
shall find some indemnity in the confidence and.. fidelity 
of my friends at home, Your hands, Genial iSingey 

~ When kings by thei huffing 
Have blown up a squabble, 
All the charge,and the cuffing, d 

: . Mast light on the rabble, . 

Brass. 1 don’t think you sing so loud as you did before you 
went to. Vienna, . Lani afraid your voice was not the Only thing 
you lost.while you were there. (aside.) Jam surebe left hye 
character behind him. 

For. Sec. To say the truth, 1 never completely recovered 
from the hoarseness occasioned, by the Walcheremswamps and 
fogs: my trip to:Paris last spring-was ef some service to we, in- 
deed ; but the atmosphere of Vierma:digreed woth me very 
much latterly, though found nowll sefieets: atetirst. But 
where’s Shift? 4 sent for bim-to meet wes Ohy herelhe comes. 

e » Winter Shafts. winging oo DOA : 
We-may. resolve to resistotem puaa@ny void 104 , 
And that is all we can do: 
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»!¥or dn the. hour-of mclinations © 2 ~ am bs 

ro Wliatocoutd:/tumeing 10 Brass) or you ? 
My noble friend, ‘f:cohigratulate you wad ‘your country upon 
your return from Vieuna. ~ Whut is your pleasuire with nre >. 

For. Sec. 1 wish you to assist Mopus i in devising’ some hew 
taxes, "Yow -were-wont to talk of economy ; but if any thieg 
could cureyou-of that mania-t* would =be -your present seat 
ou the Treasury-bench. 1 rely now upon» your concurrence in 
every scheme of expenditure, foreign as well as domestic’; and 
not ‘only your concurreice, “but: active wide in providing the 
means for such expenditure. 

Shift. hope I shall nevet farget: the terms upon which | 
accepted office. While wehad not even a finger in the public 
purse, it was our duty to watch those who had their hands in 
it; but now we are of the gang, it would not be cwrpepnen’ss to 
peach. D'chic 

Brass. ta ne: phat sides, change tongues, or no change 
atall. 1 affirm this‘on my responsilility, which I offersto all 
und for all, but which nobody wall accept for any thing. 

Mopus (to Shift}? Have you brought the schedule of taxa- 
ble commodities with you? 

Shift. Yes—It has cost me some trouble to draw. up. (Gives 
a paper to Mupus, who sits down, and all the rest sit down with 
him fe 20 

No) nus. Gentlemen, as this is a - subject which concerns 
you all alike, Fvoulll’d wish you to attend while I» run over 
the items proposed by our friend and colleague Shift, 

5 per cent upon profits of brothels,—(caleulated to produce 
100,0001, ) 

A duty of 102. upon long speeches in parliament—this i is not 
an ad-calorem duty, because it would not be productive. The 
average rate of assessment to be wpomall speeches that exceed 
three hours, 10,000/. 

Brass. 1 shall certainly pay that tax, and willingty too. 

A tax of O/. to be paid by every man who has a child six 
mouths after his marnage  250,000/. 

for, Sec.- ‘Fhat will not atfect me, for I have never been 
able to get one either before or after marriage. 

A tax of 504 upon all patriots who serve their country 1 
hopes. ofa place-or-a pension... To-be increased to 80. upen 
these wlio have-actually wcquired both or either, 50,000/. 

. Treasury Lord, That will reach all of us. 

» Brasse Yes—but for my part, ll cheerfully pay it, whether 

j continue @ 1esponsible person or not, 

> Mopes.- Av obvious method of making» this tax more pro- 
alae tive wondiiid be to multiply places and pensions, became 
whey the.ameount would be mereased by more than one half, 

For. Sécye. Yes, my-dear Mopus, but how much would thet 
shesenh of the revenne-decrease, from which the increased pen- 
‘gion sink plnges. were paid 2. 

Mopus. Troe; by I shoulli'd think, for-the sake of present 
-ranyengepes -whach-g eb: bk -ever look -to, this aystem might 

acly be adopted under the Rose, But I will” proceed :— 
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Enter a messenger, who delivers a packet to For. Seeretary— 
For. Secretary reads—starts—thumps:his breast and ejaculates 
“ Fool [All the rest stare with astonishment ; re 

For. Sec. Who would have thought it ? 

Treasury Lord. What? if 
For. Sec. Nap is off! (They all burst into tears. Brass, is 

observed to roar the loudest~-Mopus snivels —Treasury Lord 

sobs—eShift blubbers.) rine 

For. Sec. sings.) Brave boys prepare ! 

' Oh cease, dear friends, to cry, 

For when danger’s near 
We've time enough to fly. 
How can we. be disgrac’d ? 
By impudence we’re plac’d | 
Above the sense of shame. 7 

Brass (whimpering) By impudence I am plac’d 
Above the sense of shame. | 

Chorus (omnes.) To every thing we bid defiauce— 
Renew, renew, the grand alliance ! 
Dip our hands in Johnny's pockets, 
Cannon shot, and Congreve’s rockets— 
Let us drink and sing and dance— 
Louis shal! be king of France, 
By impudence, by impudence, we swear, 
The modern statesman’s only prayer. | 

They all dance a cotillon. They separate yufterwards, and 
walk out, one by one, wiping their eyes. : 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


DRURY-LANE. : 
Ir in the course of last month, the managers of CoventsGar 

den theatre have brought forward upon their boards a species 
of dramatic exhibition, which legitimately ought only tobe to- 
lerated at the Wells, the Circus, or Astley’s, the directors of 
Drary-lane have uot been backward in following their noble 
example. Accordingly, on Wednesday, March 29th, a new 
grand operatic drama, (as it was styled in ‘the bills,) ‘in three 
acts, entitled the Unknown Guest, was performed for the first 
time at'this theatre. It is altogether of a character and desctip- 
tion which alike set eriticism at defiance, and renders analy- 
sis impracticable. To trade its plot would be difficult: for 
the piece from first to last is absolutely incomprehensible. 
Let the reader picture to himself an old castle; bordering on 
the Carpathian mountais in Hungary, and thefi associate with 
the wouted incidents of modern opeta and melo-draina, a serits 
of attuck«, escapes, imprisonment of sorte hapless luver, fner- 
vellous rencontres,' and'all the various er cetera’ of this species 
of composition, and he will form no very inatcytate estimate of 
the Unknoww Guest. ) Ae Fad aeTh ago 
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just to pass over’ the claims of the machinists, SCENe-pAiniers, 
&c. who have severally. exerted themselves very successfully 
in getting up this motley preduction. The dieloyue has very 
little to recommend it. It m not the author’s intention, we 
understand, to connnit it to the press, and m this, we think, 
he acts judiciously; for it ig tll cateulated to add to his repute- 
tion as a dramatic writer, The dramatis. persone. were well 
cast, and embrace nearly the whole voeal strength of the hoyise, 
Mrs. Dickons, as Celestinu, sings some pretty: airs, to which 
her voice lends an irresistible charm, and sweetness’; but her 
dress appeared to us by 10 means to accord with her name—it 
gives her an appearance of yetyndity more closely approximat- 
ing to the characteristics of the Cheslire family, than to our 
idea of a celestial being. - Mrs, Bland has likewise some pleas- 
ing songs, and both Miss Kelly and Miss: Poole were heard 
with delight, As a singer, Mr. Braham needs only to be 
named. Mr. Phillipps has a martial song, which he gives 
with great spirit, and was rapturously applauded: Master 
Barnett’s ballad of the Wood-man’s Cor, is a neat and 
simple composition, to which that young vocal performer does 
complete justice. His veice is powerful, sonorous, and capable 
of much inflexion, Mr. Pyne likewise exerted his vocal abilities 
to considerable advantage, 

Poor Munden has to atchieve the task of Sisyphus; for with 
all his acknowledged and justly admired talents, it is impos~ 
sible to make any thing of sucha vile, ridiculous part, as that 
of Nicodemus.” Indeed, the whole of the performers, engaged 
in the representation of the Unknown Guest, have an up-hill 
tusk to execute. To sum up, we are of opinion, that the new 
opera will only be made-use of to answer_an ephemeral purpose, 
and with the expwation of the present season will be consigned 
to the shelves of peaceful oblivion aud_re; ose. 

On Wednesday, April 12. | Shakspeare’s historical play of 
King Henry the Vourth, Part 1. was performed at this theatre, 
on which occasion Mr. Bartley sustained the part of Sir John 
Falstaf, being his first appearance on the Drury-lane boards, 
His manner of pourtraying the facetious, fat, unwieldy knight, 
was far superior to our. most sanguine expectation. © Without 
ranping inte the outrc, and converting this truly origitial part 
into a downright caricature, he infused into hissartiig “a strong: 
portion of genoine humour, and ably counterfeited the infirm 
ties to whieh such extraordinary obesity ef form must necessa+ 
rily give rise, Mr. Bartley has since repeated the part twice,, 
and every time with iucreasing reputation and success. — He has 
likewise acquired. much applause by his performatice of Michael, 
in the Adopied. Child. “a 

Mr. Penley- appeared, for the first time, as the representative 
of Hotspur, iis performance was much too artificial; he 
seems to mistake vehemence for energy—and by his violent 
bustle put us ih mind of the perpetual motion, The part has 
since beeii transferred to Mr. Rae, who sustained it very ablys 
being: hie ‘first, appearance in. that character, on Piqday, April 
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21. Mr, Penley, on this occasion, represented. the.Prinee of 
Wales. He labours at present under many defects, which exe 
perience and his own good sense. will teach him to rectify and 
amend. . Mr. Penley is evidently capable of improvement. 

On Saturday, April 22, a species of dramatic phenomenon, 
judging from rarity of late of sunilar productions, was exhibited 
oa the boards of Drury-lane theatre, in. the’ performance ofa 
new tragedy, i five acts, entitled Jna, founded on. certain 
events conuected with the remoter period of English bistorys 
We are unfeignedly sorry to have to state, that it failed iu the 
representation, and hus accordingly been withdrawn; a cir- 
cumstance, what we the more regret, not merely on account of 
the wide-swelling influx of trash and silly sing-soug medleys 
which threaten to banish all legitimate drama from the stage, 
and to which it is high time, if ever, to oppose a formidable 
and effectual barrier; but likewise as the tragedy, in question, 
regarded as a literary composition, possesses considerable merit, 
The versification is chaste, harmonious, and diguified—alike 
remote from frigidity and bombast, as it is from imsipidity and 
ecommoneplace. When occasion requires, the language assumes 
a lofty toue, and many passages breathe the true spirit of poetic 
sg 

na is the production of Mrs. Wilmot, a lady advantageously 
known in the literary world, and said to be a relation to Mr. 
Sheridan. The fair authoress has takeu a very proper step in 
printing her drama exactly as*it was originally written and 
performed, without any preface, apology, or appeal, leaving her 
work to stand or fall by its own merits, Every reader can now 
form his own opinion on its pretensions. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 


THe performances have been somewhat various during the 
last month, by the production of two new pieces, and by the 
renewal of Mr. Kemble’s engagement. The latter has played 
Coriolanus, Penruddock, Rolla, and Macbeth, and the Stranger 
to Miss O’ Néill’s Mrs. Haller; but his various excellenciés in all 
those characters are too fresh and popular, and too welt 
decided by the voice of criticism, to require examination 
now. We only wish that the pleasure of, seeing bim: with 
Miss O'Neill were more frequently afforded; for, with all 
our respect for the chaste and correct acting of Mr. Young, 
there is no character which he can play that we would not 
prefer to behold in the hands of the great original he so 
closely copies. 

Oa Friday, March 31, a new farce called Love in Limbe 
was performed, after the opera of Artaxerxes, in whieh Mr. 
Duruset sustained the character of Artaxerxes and sung the 
charming air “ Ininfancy our hopes and fears,” with great sweet» 
ness aud effect. With regard to the farce it wanted every thi 


but incident, Ofthe latter it hud too much, while the dialogue: 


languished beneath the torpid influetice of intolerable, ins pi- 


dity, The plot of the piece consists »in a variety ‘of ishifts.and: 
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pedients, by which a jover and his mistress endeavour {o 


evade the designs of av amorous old uncle upon the latter, 
Some of these are ingenious and probable; while others an 
m 
of 


urd ; such, forexample, asthe ehumsy contrivance 


Jones, to _— av vigilance of Bobo, (Matthews) while he is 
pretending to draw his portrait. Among the happiest efforts 
of wit which the contained is the following.— 

Bubo.: (to his t) “* What are you doing, Miss Bobo ? 

| love, Miss —Fie, fie; go and make me—some pan- 
cakes, Miss Bobo.” 


Such delicate and keen raill had an irresistible effect up- 
on the house, which manif iteelf through the rest of the 
Matthews played Bobo, aone-eyed serjeant, who 
the care of a-state-prison, and the facetious humour of his 
character consists in the perpetual repetition of ** J have an eye 
upon you. . I have an eye to it” and soon, He and all the per- 
formers exerted their utmost powers for the author; but the 
author had exerted none for himself, and at the dropping of the 
curtain the non-conteuts were more numerous than the contents, 
Miss Foote appeared in male attire, and looked too medest for 
hee dress. The piece has since silently dropped into oblivion. 
On Saturday, April 8th, a new comic opera, called The No- 
ble Outlaw, was produced, being an avowed alteration. of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Pilgrim. This comedy was altered 
in 1700, by Sir John Vanbrugh, at the desire of Dryden, for 
whose benefit it was acted, wit: a prologue, epilogue, dialogue, 
and mask, added to it. by that great genius, It was also per- 
formed at Drury-lane, under Garrick's management : | but 
though a five comedy, in language, character, and incident, it 
Was not very successful on either of those revivals. We are 
afraid the present age, as well the past, has lost its relish for 
the manly and forciful delineationus of our elder poets, The 
vapid nonsense of Morton or Dibdin § with their manual 
oo of breaking tables, and knocking down chairs, would 
-bave a better success, than the twin et Beaumont and 
Fletcher, were they now alive, and wrote, not to the vitiated 
taste of the age, but from the dictates of their own genius. With 
ard to the Noble Outlaw, we can say. nothing iu its praise. 
It is, indeed, so ¢ompletely an alteration, that we would defy 
the most sagacious critic (o discover any trace of the original 
except in the leading features of the plot, . Transforming such 
a play into an opera, is as bad as the profanation which Garrick 
committed when he bronght forward the Tempest as an opera, 
and Prospero was performed by Mr. Beard. It reminds us ol 
the ingenious transformations of Macbeth; and other tragedies, 
at the Surrey theatre, when under the management of Mr. Lb 
liston. The music by Bishop is pretty.; but music slone wt! 
not suffice. There was a general heaviness and languvor 
out the whole performance, which weighed so hew 
that we believe they have weighed 1 
nor Ore of xt 
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